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ABSTRACT 

This book is designed to help school leaders critically 
examine what they should expect from students, how they, will know when 
students have achieved those expectations, and how to design and implement 
instruction to ensure that every student achieves agreed-upon goals. It 
asserts that leaders are first and foremost teachers. Chapter 1, "Teaching to 
High Standards: Understanding What Teachers Need to Know and Be Able to Do," 
reviews the instructional demands of standards based reform, detailing 
specific teacher knowledge and skills critical to ensuring that all students 
achieve to high standards. Chapter 2, "Identifying Teacher Skills in 
. Practice, " presents two clas.sroom vignettes illustrating the teaching 
behaviors described in the previous chapter. Chapter 3, '*The Work o.f 
Instructional Leadership: Supporting Teachers to Build and Sustain Critical 
Skills, " discusses the kinds of learning opportunities teachers need to build 
and sustain critical skills, offering examples of how instructional leaders 
can provide such, opportunities by creating new structures for teacher 
learning and using familiar structures more effectively. Chapter’ 4, "Leaders 
as Teachers: Leaders as Learners ," identifies potential challenges as 
instructional leaders take on greater responsibility for focusing on, 
exploring, and influencing classroom practice. An appendix presents tools for 
fostering and assessing instructional skills. (Contains 23 references.) (SM) 
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L OR MANY YEARS, “INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP” HAS BEEN 
the Holy Grail of educators everywhere. Superintendents and principals 
are exhorted to put issues of classroom practice above the bureaucratic opera- 
tions of their schools and teachers urged to take on new leadership roles to 
mentor and support other teachers. But clarity about what effective instructional 
leaders do on a day-to-day basis has remained elusive. 



The call for standards-based reform provides a unique opportunity to define 
the work of instructional leadership. The commitment to establish shared 
standards for student performance and to target organizational resources to 
ensure that every student meets or exceeds these standards requires that leaders 
provide guidance and direction to the critical issues of what gets taught, the 
quality of the work students are expected to produce, and how instruction will 
be evaluated (Elmore, 2000). Providing such guidance requires administrators 
and teacher leaders to work in new ways. 



In school systems that assume that some students will succeed academically 
and others will not, instructional leadership is often defined as “hiring good 
teachers and getting out of their way.” In the name of teacher autonomy or the 
belief that good teaching is an “art” not easily taught or learned, school leaders 
— whether administrators or teacher-colleagues — have stayed out of decisions 
about what goes on in individual classrooms on a day-to-day basis. Teachers 
work in isolation from one another, seldom knowing what goes on even in the 
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classroom next door. Differences in expectations for student performance from 
one classroom to the next are accepted as the inevitable consequence of bringing 
together teachers with different backgrounds, experiences, and values. The result 
is that those students lucky enough to get teachers with high expectations and 
strong teaching skills do high-quality work, while less is expected of — and 
achieved by — others. 

In contrast, when the success of the education system is defined by every 
student reaching agreed-upon high standards, leaders are called upon to build a 
community oi shared, high expectations to which both students and educators 
are held accountable. In this system educators work together to consider what 
students should be learning and are learning, question whether what students 
produce is good enough, and collaborate on ways to ensure that students achieve 
at higher levels. To accomplish this, school leaders must break down the profes- 
sional culture that has kept instructional decision-making the private domain of 
individual teachers. They must find ways to replace old norms of isolationism 
with new habits of collective action. 

Unfortunately, most professional development programs fail to provide 
administrators or teacher leaders with the tools or support they need to learn to 
work in these ways. This book is designed to help school leaders engage their 
colleagues in critical questions of what they should expect from students, how 
they will know when students have achieved those expectations, and how 
instruction must be designed and carried out to ensure that every student 
achieves to agreed-upon levels. 

For the last six years, the Western Assessment Collaborative (WAC) at 
WestEd has been working with teacher, school, and district leaders to assist 
them in implementing standards-based accountability systems. This work is 
grounded in the understanding that commitment to achievement of high 
standards by all students requires new ways of thinking about what teachers 
need to know and do (Jamentz, 2001). Teachers need more diagnostic and 
analytical capacity than ever before: They don’t just “deliver” instruction; they 
examine readiness, analyze results, and monitor the effects of their actions on 
student performance. WACs work has helped leaders identify these critical 
dimensions of effective standards-based instruction, incorporate them into 
expectations for teacher performance, and learn the leadership skills needed to 
sustain this kind of teaching in their schools. 

A key premise of this work is that leaders are first and foremost teachers. The 
understanding that teaching is a key function of leadership underlies the work of 
successful corporate leaders such as General Electric’s Jack Welch and INTEL’S 
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Andy Grove (Tichey, 1997). It has also guided the work of effective school 
district leaders such as Anthony Alvarado and Elaine Fink who led New York 
District #2 s successful literacy reform efforts (Elmore & Burney, 1998; Fink & 
Resnick, 2001). In elaborating on the work of leaders like these, Noel Tichey, a 
professor at University of Michigan's Business School and former director of the 
General Electric Executive Development Center, notes: 

‘‘Teaching is at the heart of leading. In fact it is through teaching that 
leaders lead others. Leading is not dictating specific behavior. It is not 
issuing orders and commanding compliance. Leading is getting others to 
see a situation as it really is and to understand what responses need to be 
taken so that they will act in ways that will move the organization 
toward where it needs to be.... Teaching is how organizational ideas and 
values get shared.” (Tichey, page 57) 

For the leaders in New York District #2, this meant that professional devel- 
opment was not centered on the occasional opportunity of a workshop, but took 
place in the day-to-day operations of the school. School and district leaders took 
the opportunity of their routine interactions with principals and teachers to ask 
questions or to give feedback designed to push on critical issues of instruction. 

Similarly, WAG s work with school leaders challenges them to seize every 
opportunity to focus attention on the essential issues of standards-based prac- 
tice: the alignment of instruction to agreed-upon content and performance 
standards, the rigor of tasks students are given to do, the effectiveness of assess- 
ments used to monitor and report on student performance, and the appropri- 
ateness of the criteria used to determine what level of work is “good enough” to 
meet a standard. District, site, and teacher leaders in our partner districts have 
begun to reconsider what they talk about when they meet with teachers in their 
supervisory interactions; what they look for and give feedback on when they 
visit classrooms; and, even, how they use time at faculty meetings. They are 
beginning to use these routine interactions to transmit new expectations for 
teacher and student performance and to learn together how to achieve 
these expectations. 

A second premise of WAG s work is that instructional leadership is the job of 
administrators and teachers alike. We expect administrators to understand the 
demands of standards-based instruction well enough to foster the conditions that 
support it. But we recognize that in order to provide for the continuous growth 
of every teacher, there must be many others at the school site who understand 
the complexity of effective instruction and who are willing to question and guide 
others through critical instructional issues. Our work supports teachers in 
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designated leadership roles — peer coaches or mentors — but, at the same time, 
encourages all teachers to establish norms that promote reflection and critical 
review of their own and their colleagues’ instructional practice. 

A third premise of WAC s professional development work is that instruc- 
tional leaders need to have — and model — the same commitment to high 
achievement by the adults in their school that they have for students in the 
standards-based systems they are trying to create. They must operate on the 
belief that the characteristics of effective teaching can be named, taught, and 
learned. More importantly, they must operate on the belief that all teachers can 
and, when appropriately supported, will learn the instructional skills necessary to 
help every student succeed academically. To that end, leaders must be clear about 
expectations for adult performance, must learn to collect and analyze data about 
adult performance in a variety of ways, and must provide specific and targeted 
feedback that teachers can use to improve their teaching skills. 

This book is intended to help instructional leaders recognize the characteris- 
tics of effective standards-based instruction and help their colleagues incorporate 
these characteristics into their own practice and, more broadly, the collective 
practice of the school. We include tools that have emerged from WACs profes- 
sional development work. Chapter One opens with an overview of the instruc- 
tional demands of standards-based reform, detailing the specific teacher knowl- 
edge and skills critical to ensuring that all students achieve to high standards. 
That overview is followed by a brief discussion of what these new demands 
imply for establishing standards for teacher performance and the work of school 
leaders in helping teachers build and sustain these skills. 

Chapter Two presents two classroom vignettes that illustrate many of the 
teaching behaviors described in the previous chapter. The first vignette is set in a 
third-grade classroom and involves a unit on writing reports. The second vi- 
gnette is set in a seventh-grade math class where students are learning about 
percentages. Each vignette provides a window into a classroom over the course of 
several days, allowing us to see some of what the teacher says and does, the 
classroom materials he or she uses and, occasionally, how students respond as the 
unit proceeds. In these brief illustrations of practice, the reader is able to identify 
specific indicators of effective standards-based instruction. 

Chapter Three begins with a brief discussion of the kinds of learning oppor- 
tunities teachers need to build and sustain these skills. That discussion is fol- 
lowed by examples of how instructional leaders can provide for these learning 
opportunities both by creating new structures for teacher learning and by using 
familiar structures more effectively. Three instructional planning or reflection 
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frameworks are designed for use by instructional leaders and evolved from 
WAC s professional development work with administrators and teacher leaders. 

Chapter Four identifies some of the challenges that may arise as instructional 
leaders take on greater responsibility for focusing on, exploring, and influencing 
classroom practice. 

The final section of the book contains formatted copies of all of the profes- 
sional development tools referenced in the previous chapters. Included are the 
three instructional planning or reflection frameworks introduced in Chapter 
Three, as well as unannotated versions of the vignettes from Chapter Two. These 
versions are intended for use as exercises with administrators or teachers to help 
them internalize an understanding of the specific practices common to effective 
standards-based instruction. Readers are encouraged to reproduce and use these 
materials to promote learning in their own districts or schools. 

The professional development tools presented in this publication are de- 
signed to learning about effective standards-based instruction. But they 

are only a beginning. While the instructional planning and reflection frame- 
works, for example, guide teachers and administrators in what questions to ask, 
they are necessarily limited in their ability to suggest desired answers in specific 
contexts or to help leaders know how to respond to what teachers may say. 
Absent video or other media exemplars to illustrate a range of hypothetical 
interactions, the tools are best used in settings in which a supervisor or peer 
observer is available to provide feedback about the rigor and direction of any 
discussion provoked by the use of these tools. 

Judging by work in WAC s partner districts, it is fair to say that these tools 
should probably come with a warning label: Use of these tools has been known to 
disturb district policy and require leaders to work in new ways. As administrators 
and teacher leaders have learned new skills, WAC s partner districts have found 
themselves entering unanticipated — and sometimes uncharted — territory. In 
some instances, principals and teachers have called for revision of the standards 
and performance indicators that had been adopted for teacher evaluation in their 
districts. The work has also raised questions about how teacher performance data 
are collected and about the professional development needed for those whose job 
it is to support and evaluate teachers. Perhaps most dramatically, the work has 
called into question the level of investment made in the system of policies and 
practices intended to support teacher quality. As WAC s work with partner 
districts continues, we offer this book to those who wish to launch similar efforts 
in their own district or school. 
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CHAPTER ONE 




cachin g to High Standard!;: 



Understanding What Teachers Need to Know 
and Be Able to Do* 



^ MERICANS HAVE LONG PRIDED THEMSELVES ON A PUBLIC 
£ school system that welcomes all comers. Since the middle of the 19 th 
century, children of the immigrant poor and from both working class and well- 
established families have had access to what Horace Mann envisioned as a system 
of “common schools” that “equalized the conditions of men.” The current 
standards movement was born of the realization that, despite public schools 
opening their doors to everyone, what students experience once they walk 
through those doors varies greatly. As it has turned out, Americas system of 
common schools provides anything but a common experience for its students. 



In the schools most of us attended, as well as in most of todays schools, 
the teachers primary job has been to plan engaging instructional experiences 
designed to help students cover the curricula in a given grade level or content 
area. Teachers have chosen lessons or learning activities from texts — or have 
made up their own — to address key topics from that curriculum. Working in 
isolation, they have individually determined how long to spend on a given topic. 



This chapter is an adaptation of a paper commissioned and published by the Special 
Issues division of the American Federation of Teachers (AFT). Titled The Instructional 
Demands of Standards-Based Reform, it is available from AFT. 
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when and how to test students on what they have learned, and what criteria to 
use for rating the quality of students’ work. What teachers have taught and 
expected of students has been a function of what individual teachers know or 
don’t know about their subject matter, what they like to teach, and what they 
believe their various students are capable of learning. 

Thus, what students are exposed to, what they learn, and “what counts” in 
terms of their grade have been determined by which teacher they happen to have 
in a particular year or course. Other students in the same grade level or course, 
but with a different teacher, might be required to do very different work or be 
expected to produce work of much greater or lesser quality. For the most part, 
those students deemed by the system to be “college material” land in the classes 
of the most demanding teachers, while others experience a range of expectations 
from challenging to “Mickey Mouse.” 

Standards'based reform envisions something different: that all students can 
achieve to high levels. In this vision, school systems are driven by agreements 
about what every student should know and do, guided by assessment data that 
reveal whether students have adequately learned those things, and motivated by 
accountability mechanisms designed to ensure that every student has access to 
effective learning opportunities. 

Unfortunately, the rhetoric of the standards movement has largely ignored 
the subtle but profound shifts in classroom and school practice that must occur 
if we are to push beyond the platitude of “high standards for all” and see that 
goal come to life in student performance. Missing from the discussion is any 
specificity about how our “wish list” of what students should know and be able 
to do gets translated into changes at the classroom and school level. If we are 
sincere in the commitment to turn slogan into reality, school leaders need to 
understand the very real demands of standards-based instruction. Equally 
important, they must understand their own role in ensuring the capacity of every 
classroom teacher to meet these demands. 



Planning Backwards From Demonstrations of Achievement 



In a standards-based education system, expectations for student performance are 
not left to individuals, but set by the larger community — by a school, a district, 
or a state. And those agreed-upon standards apply not just to certain students, 
but to every student. The standards describe not only what students should 
know (content standards), but the quality of the work every student will be 
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expected to do (performance standards). Once standards are set, programmatic 
resources are allocated to ensure that every student reaches — but is not limited 
to — this high-level education foundation. 

If every student is to achieve the given standards, the traditional process by 
which a teacher plans a course and his or her daily instructional activities must 
be turned on its head (see Figure 1). A teacher must start with a solid under- 
standing of the shared expectations for student performance and then plan 
backwards to determine what each lesson must look like if every student is to be 
prepared to meet the standards. 



Figure I :The Process of Instructional Planning 
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Plan instruction to ensure that each student 


has adequate opportunities to learn 

i 


T 

Move onto new topic 


T 

Use assessment data to give feedback, 
reteach, or move to next level 



Using Assessment to Guide Instruction 

To ensure that every student achieves to high standards, teachers must, 
themselves, understand the standards — and that means having a clear vision of 
what achievement of each particular standard would look like: What will a 
student have to do to demonstrate achievement? And what qualities will have to 
be evident in the performance for it to be considered demonstrative of sufficient 
progress or mastery? The answers to these questions guide both the design of 
lessons and decisions about how to plan and pace instruction. 
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In traditional instructional planning, teachers generally develop assessments 
only after they have taught a curriculum unit; the test is designed to check 
'whether students know what has been taught. By contrast, in standards-based 
systems, the assessment represents what students need to know, thereby guiding 
what is taught. The teacher begins instructional planning by conceptualizing the 
task or tasks students would have to do — and how well they would have to 
perform those tasks — to demonstrate achievement of one or more standards. 
Only then does the teacher plan a set of lessons designed to ensure that every 
student in the class will be able to perform those tasks. 

Good teaching requires a balance between providing students with opportu- 
nities to learn and practice new skills, and collecting evidence of whether stu- 
dents can do the same or similar tasks on their own, and, if not, why not. It is 
the information yielded by this evidence that, in turn, guides subsequent instruc- 
tion. Teachers, therefore, must have a means of periodically gathering valid 
evidence at the classroom level of how student learning is progressing. They 
must be well versed in what has been called “assessment literacy” (Stiggins, 

1994). They must know how to design and/or administer an assessment activity 
that is a good match to the kind of learning outcome required by the 
standard (s). They must also decide how much support to provide as students 
perform the task, and they must recognize the point at which support confounds 
the data the assessment is designed to provide. 

In Figure 2, the math standard asserts that all students should know how to 
calculate statistical measures accurately and in what contexts each should be 
used. Assessment A is aligned only to the first part of the standard. In Assess- 
ment B, students are required to calculate accurately, consider, and justify a 
variety of statistical measures while anticipating counterarguments of the child 
not chosen for the team. If students were prepared only for Assessment A, they 
would not have the opportunity to learn all that is expected by the math 
standard. 

Teaching While Thinking About the End 

Traditional instructional planning is driven by a text or a curriculum guide. 
Far too often, however, curriculum guides list only the most general topics to 
which students should be exposed, offering no detail about what students should 
know or about what they should be able to do with the information or skills 
they learn. For example, an eighth-grade curriculum guide might list “the 
colonial period in American history” without stating what students should know 
about the American colonies or how they might be expected to apply that 
knowledge, for instance, to argue for or against taxes being levied in their own 
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Figuire 2: Sample Assessment Activities 



SIXTH GRADE STANDARDS TO REASSESSED 

Math: Statistics, Data Analysis, and Probability 

1.0 Students compute and analyze statistical 
measurement for data sets including: 

® compute the range, mean, median, and mode of 
data sets; 

• understand how additional data added to data 
sets can affect these computations of measures 
of central tendency; 

® understand how the inclusion or exclusion of 
outliers affect measures of central tendency; and 

• know why a specific measure of central 
tendency (mean, median, mode) provides the 
most useful information in a given context. 



Assessment A 

Calculate the mean, mode, median, and range of 
each of the following sets of numbers: 

1 ) 42 , 98 , 15 , 15 , 12 , 17 

Mean = Median = 

Mode = Range = 

2 ) 105 , 120 , 79 , 108 , 105 , 105 

Mean = Median = 

Mode = Range = 

3 ) 12 , 8 , 6 , 3 , 8 , 8 , 10 

Mean = Median = 

Mode = Range = 



Writing: Composition 

1 .0 Students write persuasive essays or letters that: 
• state a clear position on a proposition or 
proposal; 

® support the position with organized and relevant 
evidence; and 

® anticipate and address reader concerns and 
counterarguments. 



Assessment B — The Bowling Task 

The tables below show the season’s bowling scores 
for two members of your team. A higher number 
indicates a better game. 

Dave’s Scores: 152; 138; 141; 144; 141; 158 
Bill’s Scores: 210; 105; I 18; 131; 105; 215 

Both Dave and Bill are hoping for a spot on the 
team you will take to the League Championships. 

As the coach, you must decide which one should 
be chosen. You have only one spot left on the 
team. Examine the data and consider the 
statistical procedures that might be used to make 
your decision. 

Part I : On one side of your paper, show all the 
statistical procedures you considered in making 
your selection. This part of the assessment will 
be scored on the appropriateness of the statistical 
procedures you consider and the accuracy of 
your calculations. 

Part 2: The person you do not choose will be very 
disappointed and will want to understand how you 
determined your choice. Write a letter to the person 
you did not choose explaining what statistical 
procedures you considered and used to make your 
decision. Use charts and graphs as necessary to 
illustrate your findings. The purpose of your letter is 
to persuade the reader that you made a thoughtful 
selection. It should: 

® state a clear position on a proposition 
or proposal; 

® support the position with organized and 
relevant evidence; and 

“ anticipate and address reader concerns and 
counterarguments. 
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communities. Lesson plans are often sequenced according to the order of the 
topics listed, or by the table of contents in a text, with little consideration of 
prerequisite knowledge or skills. The activities students are given to do are either 
dictated by the text or are devised by the teacher to engage students. Students 
busily complete textbook-based tasks, do book reports, construct posters or 
dioramas, or write reports with little knowledge of what is expected of them 
other than turning the assignment in on time. To a large extent, the success of a 
classroom activity is gauged by supervisors and teachers alike on whether stu- 
dents completed the task and enjoyed it. 

In contrast, standards-based instruction targets the quality of performance 
we want from students. It is not enough to have completed an assignment; 
students’ work must demonstrate progress toward mastery of specific knowledge, 
skills, or dispositions. With the quality of the performance expected clearly in 
mind, teachers plan and conduct lessons aimed at teaching students how to 
achieve these specific characteristics. (An example of an instructional unit plan 
for assessment B, above, is provided in Figure 3.) In this context, instruction is 
not random. Rather, it is planned in relation both to what students already know 
and can do — information gleaned from assessment — and to the qualities of 
work they are expected to do. 

A high-quality, standards-based unit might begin with the teacher explaining 
what students will be required to do at the end of the unit and what criteria will 
be used to judge their performance. At some point, the teacher might introduce 
work samples of varying quality done by other students for a similar task. By 
examining these samples with the students, the teacher can help them discern 
which ones embody the qualities required by the standard. Later, after they have 
participated in lessons designed to teach to those qualities, students might be 
asked to practice their new skills by revising and improving upon the weaker 
sample responses. 

Many Routes to One Standard 

In standards-based systems, the end is held constant for all students; each 
one is expected to meet the standards. But the means of getting students to that 
end may vary greatly within and across classrooms. As is true of all effective 
teaching, in standards-based systems, teachers must develop a repertoire of 
differentiated strategies for meeting the variety of learning needs represented 
among any group of students. Classroom educators must artfully orchestrate 
effective lessons and choreograph groupings that allow students to progress at 
their own rate while, at the same time, ensuring that no student fells through the 
cracks. As conductors of standards-based instruction, teachers are not driven by 
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Figure 3: Instructional Unit Planning 



Standards 


Math: Students compute and 


Writing: Writes persuasive 


analyze statistical measures of 
mean, mode, median, and range and 
know why a specific measure of 
central tendency provides the most 
useful Information In a given 
context. 

Assessment 
The Bowling Task 


compositions. 


Reauired Opportunities to Learn 


Math 


Writing 


• Lessons on calculation of mean, 


• Lessons illustrating the character- 


mode, median, and range 


istics of persuasive writing 


• Lessons Identifying appropriate 


• Lessons illustrating how authors 


use of these statistical proce- 


anticipate counterarguments 


dures — why/when to use one 


• Practice laying out an argument 


over the other 


in writing and using evidence 


• Lessons using charts or graphs to 


(even visuals) to support conclu- 


Illustrate statistical Information 


sions 


or findings 


• Practice with problems and 
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arguments requiring author to 


justify the choice of a statistical 


state assumptions before 


procedure in a given context 


proceeding 


• Practice problems that require 


• Practice anticipating 


consideration of more than one 


counterarguments 


statistical procedure 


• Practice writing letters that 
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students to state assumptions 
that give context to their 
selection of one measure over 
another 

• Practice describing mathematical 
concepts in writing to others 


counterarguments 
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texts or other instructional materials, yet they know how to draw on these 
resources as appropriate to help students learn what they need to know. 

Standards-based instruction demands that teachers know both their content 
and their students well. Teachers’ capacity to pose questions, select tasks, evaluate 
student understanding, and decide what to teach next all depend on how they, 
themselves, understand their subject matter and what they are able to discern 
from assessment about their students’ prior knowledge. Staying one chapter 
ahead of the class will not suffice. Research suggests that to help students learn to 
high levels, teachers must understand how concepts within their discipline are 
related to others within and outside their field. They must understand how 
knowledge in that field is generated and verified. They must understand their 
subject matter deeply enough to identify how particular phenomena or events 
are commonly interpreted and the fundamental ideas that underlie those inter- 
pretations (McDiarmid, Ball, & Anderson, 1988). 

It is this solid understanding of the content that makes a teacher sensitive to 
misconceptions or misunderstandings that students may bring to new learning 
experiences in a particular content area. This sound knowledge also helps teachers 
determine the skills that are prerequisite for the achievement of certain standards 
and enables them to glean from a student’s work what he or she is ready to learn. 

Judging Performance and Giving Feedback Based on 
Shared Standards 

In most traditional classrooms, judgments about student performance are 
communicated in summary grades, with individual teachers determining their 
own grading policy. Grades are generally based on a combination of a teacher’s 
judgment about the quality of the student’s work and a judgment about the 
student’s attitude or level of effort. A student who has not produced high-quality 
work may, nonetheless, get an “A” if he or she is considered to have a positive 
attitude and to have worked hard. Similarly, work that is otherwise of high 
quality may receive only an average grade if the student has failed to meet length 
specifications or to include all required components of an assignment. 

In standards-based instruction, the teacher’s judgment about a student’s 
progress and the quality of his or her performance reflects hard-won district or 
schoolwide agreement about the specific intellectual characteristics of acceptable 
performance. These performance standards might be reflected in cut scores on 
an assessment, or in exemplars of the quality of work expected of all students 
(see Figure 4). While there will always be some grading differences attributable 
to individual preferences, in a standards-based system, a student can be reason- 
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ably certain that what is considered good work or acceptable progress by one 
teacher, will be considered similarly by the others. 

In school systems with shared standards, feedback to students is tied specifi- 
cally to the shared expectations for that type of assignment, and the feedback 
distinguishes between the quality of the work students produce and the effort or 
attitude demonstrated while doing it. A teachers evaluative comments and 
analysis of a students progress are based not on what that one teacher happens to 
think a given student can do, but on what evidence has shown every student can 
reasonably be expected to do when provided with high-quality instruction. 
Students are also taught to evaluate their own work and progress in respect to 
specific characteristics of quality. They learn to say, “This essay needs more 
evidence from the text to bolster my argument,” rather than, simply, “I didn t do 
very well on this essay.” 

In Figure 4, the papers labeled “H” and “O” illustrate the challenge of deter- 
mining reasonable expectations for student performance. Both papers were 
completed in response to Assessment B, Part 2, The Bowling Task in Figure 2. 
Which of these two responses better meets the standards, which call for the 
students to “anticipate counterarguments” and demonstrate understanding of 
more than one statistical measure? Paper “H” does these things. What about paper 
“O”? Should it be considered good enough for a sixth grader doing this task? 

Planning and “Reteaching” 

In schools designed to accept that some students will “get it,” and others will 
not, a unit of instruction ends when the teacher gives the assessment, grades the 
work, and moves on. In contrast, the success of standards-based instruction is 
based on evidence of adequate student learning. No longer can it be sufficient to 
say, “I taught a good lesson, but my students didn’t get it.” Acceptable evidence of 
good teaching is student work or student performance that meets agreed-upon 
standards. When the work is inadequate, the teacher or the school as a whole is 
responsible for providing additional, refocused opportunities to learn. 

In standards-based instruction, teachers use student work to find patterns of 
strengths or weaknesses that point either to the success of a lesson or to the need 
to revisit a lesson already taught. Teachers also look to the work of individual 
students to see what the student already understands and how it can be built 
upon to address those things he or she still needs to learn. 

Figure 5 illustrates how student work can be used to diagnose student needs 
and plan instruction. When analyzed carefully, the work below reveals a good 
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Figure 4: Student Work Samples 
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Figure 5: Diagnosing Student Work 
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deal about what this student knows and what may still confuse her. It is obvious, 
for example, that she knows the concept of consistency, but not the term 
itself. The phrasing in which she uses the term “average” should also make the 
teacher suspicious about her understanding of this statistical procedure. In 
planning for “reteaching” this student, the teacher will want to address both 
these issues. 

As noted earlier, the obligation to circle back to ensure the success of each 
student requires that teachers develop a strong repertoire of instructional skills 
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designed to address a variety of learning needs. It also requires schools to func- 
tion in such a way that teachers can call on other colleagues when their own 
skills don t suffice. 

Collaboration to Support Student Learning 

Effective standards-based instruction requires not only that teachers work 
differently in their own classrooms, but in their relationships with colleagues 
throughout the school. Schools committed to the achievement of high standards 
by all students are organized around shared definitions of what students are 
expected to do. That means that even if standards have been established at the 
state level, teachers leave the isolation of their classrooms and come together to 
negotiate common interpretations of those standards as they would hope to see 
them reflected in the work students are given and produce every day. 

In these schools, collaboration is not simply a desirable working condition; 
it is a requisite professional responsibility. Teachers engage in professional 
dialogue for the purpose of challenging each other s expectations about what 
students can and should do, sharing effective instructional strategies, and, as 
necessary, adjusting or reallocating resources or expertise to address shared 
programmatic concerns. Teachers in these schools have the skills — and the 
time — to negotiate common interpretations of quality and to collaborate in 
planning collective action. 

In schools committed to high achievement by every student, decisions are 
made in consideration of ‘‘our students,” not just “my students.” Decision- 
making and resource allocations are guided by a single criterion: “Will this help 
ensure that every student will meet the standards?” Teachers are called upon to 
share resources and expertise in ways that serve all students well. While teachers’ 
individual content and pedagogical strength are essential to the standards-based 
system, they do not suffice. Teachers must also be willing and able to share that 
expertise in a manner that contributes to a system whose effectiveness is greater 
than merely the sum of its parts. 



Implications for Establishing Standards for 
Teacher Performance 



In aspiring to high performance for every student, standards-based reform 
necessarily demands high performance from all teachers. Effective standards- 
based instruction, like all effective teaching, requires deep content knowledge 
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and a variety of skills for engaging students and managing instruction. But the 
specific commitment to ensuring high levels of achievement by every student also 
puts additional emphasis on teachers’ ability to: 



... Understand expectations for student performance 
Effective standards-based instructional practice requires that teachers: 

• work with colleagues to develop shared understanding of the specific 
characteristics of work that meets the school/district/state performance 
standards; 

• internalize these quality criteria in order to plan instruction and provide 
feedback on student work; and 

• score or grade student work reliably in relation to shared performance 
standards. 



. . . Communicate standards for student performance to parents and 
students, and help students assess their own progress in relation to these 
standards 

Effective standards-based instructional practice requires that teachers: 

• provide students with quality criteria and/or models as part of a lesson; 

• provide students with timely feedback on their work in relation to the 
characteristics that meet the performance standards; 

• build self-assessment opportunities into lessons on a regular basis; and 

• communicate student progress to parents in relation to shared school/ 
district/state performance standards. 

...Align instruction to standards 

Effective standards-based instructional practice requires that teachers: 

• select or design lessons and assignments that are at the appropriate level of 
rigor for the standards and will prepare students to demonstrate deep 
understanding of key facts or concepts; 

• map backwards from expectations for student performance to ensure that 
every student has access to lessons required to achieve the performance 
standard; and 

• differentiate instruction as required to address unique learning needs. 
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. . . Collect accurate data on student performance 

Effective standards-based instructional practice requires that teachers: 

• understand the various purposes of assessment and the appropriate and 
inappropriate uses of different types; 

• use a variety of assessment data in ways that are appropriate to their 
purpose; 

• design or select classroom assessments appropriate to a given standard or set 
of standards; 

• analyze the quality and comprehensiveness of data available from a given 
assessment and determine what additional data might be needed to provide 
an accurate picture of what individual students know and can do; and 

• organize and manage student performance data to keep track of each 
student’s progress. 

. . . Use data to guide instruction 

Effective standards-based instructional practice requires that teachers: 

• diagnose students’ misunderstandings, confusions, and strengths from the 
work they produce; 

• use analysis of student work to plan instruction on a daily basis; and 

• design student assignments based on a diagnosis of what students already 
know and need to learn. 

. . . Work effectively as part of a team 

Effective standards-based instructional practice requires that teachers: 

• share resources and expertise to ensure achievement by all students. 

School leaders would be wrong to assume that these are advanced skills, 
required only of veteran classroom teachers. In fact, these are the skills that 
differentiate what some have called “random acts of teaching” from instruction 
targeted to ensure that all students achieve to agreed-upon levels. As districts 
establish standards for teacher performance and devise systems to support 
teacher learning, it is critical that these behaviors be expected of all teachers. 
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Implications for Instructional Leaders 



The norms and practices underlying systems of differentiated standards are 
deeply ingrained, in part because they have been supported by school leaders. 
Teachers have been taught and supported to develop and implement engaging 
learning activities, irrespective of whether some students benefit and others do 
not. The criteria used to judge the quality of instruction have focused primarily 
on how a teacher presents a lesson, with little regard for what students produce 
as a result. Organizational investments in classroom assessment are generally 
small, and they are seldom used for developing or acquiring tools that yield 
diagnostic information useful for planning instruction. The practice of indi- 
vidual teachers determining what their students should achieve and using their 
own criteria for judging student performance has been guarded by administra- 
tors and teacher leaders in the name of teacher autonomy and perpetuated by 
the challenge of finding resources to support time for collaborative planning or 
analysis of student work. 

True instructional leadership obliges administrators and teacher leaders to 
fully understand the demands of standards-based reform, and then establish the 
organizational norms and practices through which teachers learn these skills. 
Isolation prevents teachers from developing shared standards, from knowing the 
real potential of students, and from learning with and from each other in pro- 
ductive ways. Administrators and teacher leaders bring a unique cross-classroom 
perspective that can be used to start breaking down this isolation. They can 
begin by bringing the work of some teachers to the attention of others and 
facilitating the convening of teachers with shared interests, needs, and concerns. 
Instructional leaders must seek and reallocate resources to provide time for 
teachers to collaborate and plan collective action. But perhaps most importantly, 
they must use their leadership skills to focus that collaboration and action on the 
issues of instruction most likely to make a difference in student performance. 

To help instructional leaders and teachers become attuned to identifying the 
skills of effective standards-based instruction in practice. Chapter Two includes 
two classroom vignettes that illustrate teachers using many of the skills listed 
earlier. “Ben Fryer” illustrates a primary grade language arts lesson, while “Meg 
Tipple” illustrates similar teaching skills, but in a secondary classroom. Follow- 
ing these vignettes, in Chapter Three, is a discussion of some of the ways school 
leaders can provide opportunities for teachers to learn to incorporate these skills 
in their own classroom practice. 
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CHAPTER TWO 






dp.ntifying Tp.achpx Skilh 



in Practice 



(J F INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERS ARE TO FOSTER THE TEACHING 
skills necessary for effective standards-based instruction, it is not enough 
that they have a list of those skills. They must be able to recognize when teachers 
are and are not using them effectively and identify gradations of quality in 
teaching performance. What, for example, do we really expect when we say that 
teachers should “communicate standards to students?” Is it sufficient that a 
teacher tells students how many pages their essay should be? If we saw a rubric or 
scoring guide posted on the bulletin board, would that be considered evidence of 
having met expectations? The Western Assessment Collaborative s (WAC) work 
argues that the only sufficient evidence that the teacher has adequately communi- 
cated the standards to the students is when students themselves can describe and 
illustrate what is expected of them. Instructional leaders must internalize exem- 
plars of effective classroom practice so that they can make accurate judgments 
about, and give useful feedback to, the teachers with whom they work. 



To help instructional leaders begin the process of internalizing pictures of 
effective standards-based teaching, this chapter provides two vignettes of class- 
room practice. The first vignette illustrates the teacher s skills as they play out in 
a primary grade language arts unit; the second illustrates similar teaching skills in 
a secondary school setting. Each one illustrates how the teacher conducts a unit 
of instruction that has been planned backwards from the performance standards 
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to which students will be held accountable. We see these two teachers over the 
course of several days, getting a chance to hear what they say to students and 
what work they ask students to do. In each vignette, we will see how the teacher 
communicates specific performance expectations to students; plans the lessons in 
the unit so students learn and practice the skills required of them; assesses 
student learning in advance of, during, and at the conclusion of the unit; and 
uses data from those assessments to guide his or her instruction. 

In the column to the right of the narrative, under the heading “The 
teacher. . .,” we have identified the specific skills and practices the teacher is using 
that exemplify powerful standards-based teaching strategies. We have not at- 
tempted to identify everything the teacher does well. Rather, we have focused on 
identifying examples of the pedagogical knowledge and skills described in the 
previous chapter. Neither vignette is offered as a model lesson. Because these 
stories do not capture everything the teacher does, or the work the students 
produce, it is impossible to judge the effectiveness of the units as a whole. (The 
Appendix includes versions of these same vignettes that can be used as profes- 
sional development activities to help teachers and administrators practice identi- 
fying and naming these skills.) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL VIGNETTE: BEN FRYER 



lack incj OklrJ SraJers io Trite a ^Jlel}ori oj ^njormation 



Ben Fryer teaches third grade. His class of 22 students 
includes 10 native English speakers and 12 whose home 
language is Spanish. Of those 12 students, 5 are considered 
fluent in English while the others range from moderately to 
nearly fluent. All students do their writing in English. Stu- 
dents are assigned seats so that each working group includes 
some English-only students and others that represent the 
range of fluency. 



The teacher... 



Bens students have just returned from early morning recess 
and have gone directly to their seats. They know the routine 
well; its Writing Time. Today, Ben has asked for the 
class’s attention. 



establishes standards of 
behavior by establishing 
routines 



Today, we are going to begin a new unit in writing. For the 
last two weeks, during our reading time we have been learn- 
ing to recognize fiction and nonfiction. As he speaks, Ben 
points to the words he has written on the board — fiction 
and nonfiction and, in Spanish, and no ficcion. He 
mentions how much the Spanish words sound and look like 
the English words. 

We learned that not all writing tells a story. Sometimes 
authors write to share information. We learned that in 
fiction, the author tells a story about a set of characters. 

In nonfiction, the author writes about a subject so that the 
reader can learn the facts about that topic. We learned that 
Charlotte s Web is fiction. It tells a story about a pig named 
Wilber. We also looked All About Pigs. It is nonfiction. 

It is about pigs, too. But instead of telling a story about one 
particular pig, it gives information about many kinds of pigs: 
where they live, what they eat, how they are alike and 
different from each other. 

Sometimes the title of a story or book gives us a clue about 
whether it is fiction or nonfiction. Look at the question I have 
written on the board and tell me which answer is correct: 



connects the new lesson to 
previous learning 

supports English language 
learners by providing key 
vocabulary in their first language 



anticipates typical 
misconceptions 



checks understanding of 
prerequisite knowledge 
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Which of the following books is likely to be an example of 
nonfiction? 

A. Black Beauty 

B. My Friend, Flicka 

C. The Facts About Horses 

As Ben reads the question aloud, he holds up the cover for 
each of the books. The cover illustrations provide his English 
learners with additional clues about the nature of each book. 

Today we are going to begin to learn about writing our own 
nonfiction. One kind of nonfiction is report, " Ben writes 
the word “report” next to the word “nonfiction,” first in 
English and then in Spanish, as he says the words aloud. 

To write a report, the author collects lots of information about 
a subject and writes it so that others can learn about that 
subject by reading his report. Writing a report is a good way 
to tell others what you know or have learned about something. 
When we are finished, each of you will be able to write a 
report about an animal you are interested in, (An example of 
Ben Fryers Unit Plan is included at the end of this vignette.) 

To get started, I brought us some examples of animal reports 
done by other students. We are going to look at them and 
think about how they can help us learn about good reports or 
nonfiction writing, Let^s read Paper A together. As we read it, 
think about how the paper helps you learn about dolphins, 

(A copy of the two exemplars Ben will use are included at the 
end of this vignette.) 

Ben reads the paper aloud while projecting it on the overhead 
and asks students to follow along on the copies he has handed 
out to them. On the handout, under key nouns and verbs in 
the report, he has written each word in Spanish. Td like each 
of you to think of at least one way that the author of Paper A 
helps us learn about dolphins. After pausing, Ben asks Jeff to 
share the one thing he thought about. 

^^The author tells what dolphins eat, ” 

0 



introduces students to the 
ways skills may be assessed on 
large-scale assessments 



supports English learners with 
visual clues 



repeats key ideas 



communicates belief that all 
students can and will meet 
expectations 



provides both aural and visual 
access to the content 



supports English learners by 
providing key vocabulary in 
their first language 
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Ben writes, “tells what the dolphin eats” on a wall chart 
titled, “What makes a good animal report?” 


draws quality criteria from 
students 


Ben then gives students two minutes to underline two other 
facts in the report they have read and to share those with a 
partner. This work in pairs allows time for his English 
learners to practice what Jeff has modeled. Ben then calls on 
students who want to add to the chart. When possible, as 
Ben writes on the chart, he draws an icon over a key verb or 


after providing model, 
allows students to generate 
own language, in this case, 
facts about animals in their 
own words 


noun to illustrate its meaning for those students less familiar 
with English vocabulary. 


provides visuals to support 
English learners 


OKy SO there are a couple of things we think make this paper 
a good report. Now let's look at Paper B, It is a report about 
horses. I will read this to you as you follow along. As you read 
the paper, think about what makes this a good report. 


provides both aural and visual 
access to the content 


After reviewing the second paper, the children offer the 
following additional criteria: 

• The sentences are facts. 

® The author shows that he knows a lot about the 
animal. 

® The author uses good words to help the reader 
understand. 

• The ideas in the report are not all mixed up. 

® The writing is neat and the paragraphs are indented. 
® Most of the words are spelled correctly. 


records criteria in language 
students can understand 


As these criteria are offered, Ben stops to show the students 
specific examples of each characteristic in the sample papers. 
Sometimes he contrasts the characteristic with a specific 
example from the weaker paper. 


contrasts exemplars to 
illustrate when quality criteria 
have been met and when they 
have not 


When Caleb says that the ''ideas in the report are not all 
mixed up,"^tn stops to show the class what Caleb means. 
Look at Paper B, Can you see that the author tells three 
things about what horses eat and puts those three ideas 
together in the same paragraph? he points out these three 
sentences, he draws the icon for eating next to each to show 
they are about the same thing. He has another whole para- 
graph about where horses live. As he says this, Ben points to 
this paragraph on the overhead and reads the sentences 


illustrates ideas with specific 
examples from student work 
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aloud. Now, let's look again at Paper A, This author also tells 
more than one fact about his animal, but notice that he says 
one thing about where dolphins live. Then he tells something 
about what dolphins eat. Then he has another sentence about 
how they can get sick. His ideas are all mixed up instead of 
being grouped into paragraphs. 

When the students have exhausted their list of quality 
criteria, Ben points to one or two of his own. I also liked the 
fact that the author who wrote Paper B wrote a topic 
sentence to tell what the paragraph was about. Look at the 
third paragraph. The first sentence tells us that this will be 
about what horses eat. 

When we are finished with the unit on writing nonfiction 
reports, you are going to be able to write your own report 
that does all of these things, I will leave this chart on the wall 
so that when you write your own report, you can check to see 
that it does all these things. 

Today, we are going to take the first step in preparing to 
write our report. Reports can be about anything an author 
wants to write about, but the report we are going to write for 
practice in this unit is a report about an animal. So, today, 
we want to spend some time thinking about what animal we 
will write about, 

Ben has the students work in trios at their table groups to 
come up with a list of animals about which they may want 
to write reports. Students are encouraged to offer their ideas 
in either Spanish or English. 

After five minutes, Ben brings the students together and each 
group shares its ideas. As they do, he writes the name of the 
animal, first in English and then in Spanish, under the letter 
the word begins with. The list of animals is duplicated for 
each student and the children are assigned to take the list 
home and talk with their parents about what animal they 
might want to write about. Ben sends the note below home 
in both Spanish and English, describing the assignment to 
the .parents or guardians. He also leaves the same message in 
both languages on his homework voicemail. 



ensures that all quality criteria 
are shared 

stretches expectations for 
students beyond what they 
already know 

creates resources that help 
students assess their own 
learning and develop 
independence 



has students generate 
language and brainstorm 
topics as part of prewriting 



“evens the playing field” by 
offering all students a 
selection of topics 



facilitates parent support by 
providing messages in home 
language 
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Dear Parents and Guardians, 

Today, we started a unit on writing reports. When we 
finish the unit, every student will be able to write a 
report about an animal showing that he or she: 

• knows the difference between reports and stories; 

• can organize his or her writing into paragraphs; 

• can help the reader understand interesting facts about 
the topic; and 

• can use correct punctuation and spelling so the reader 
can understand what is written. 

We will also get to practice finding information or facts 
by talking with others and by using books, magazines, 
and the Internet. 

Tonight, I would like you to help your child choose an 
animal to write about. iVe attached the list of animals 
we thought of today in class. Help your child choose an 
animal that he or she is interested in, knows about, or 
wants to know more about. You might also want to 
guide your child to write about an animal you know 
something about so you can help him or her. Please 
have your child write the name of the animal he or she 
will be writing about on the line below. 

Thank you for helping your child, 

Mr. Fryer 



The second day.... 

Ben begins the writing period by asking the class to brain- 
storm in small groups what they might like to find out in a 
report about an animal. He reminds the class that reports 
should help the reader answer questions he or she might have 
about the topic. After allowing five minutes for the students 
to generate their own ideas, he calls on various students and 
records their thoughts on a wall chart that will hang in the 
classroom for the duration of the unit. The chart includes 
questions such as: 
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communicates expectations 
to parents 



invites parents to support 
student learning 

facilitates students’ access to 
information but does not 
make students’ success 
dependent on parent support 



helps students imagine an 
audience and generate ideas 
about what would interest 
that audience 

provides resources students 
will need to work 
independently 
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® what does the animal eat? 

• Where does it live? 

When Carlos offers, ''I want to know about los colores y 
size,” Ben says, Carlos wants to know what the animal looks 
like, and writes, ‘‘What color is it?” and ‘How big is it?” on 
the chart. 

Ben then introduces a book on kangaroos and says that this 
book is a report about kangaroos. He shows everyone the 
pages that address the various questions they have just asked, 
with pictures of the kangaroo showing its size and color, 
what it eats, and where it lives. Having introduced the book 
with this brief picture walk so that his English learners know 
what to expect, he then asks the students to listen as he reads 
aloud so they can identify any other questions about 
kangaroos the book might help them answer. After hearing 
the book aloud, students add the following questions to the 
list of topics to address in their reports: 

® How does the animal move? 

® What does it look like when it is born? 

® Do people use this animal for a pet or for work? 

Ben then asks his students what other kinds of information 
they might want to know about kangaroos. All questions are 
added to the wall chart. 

After each student has selected a topic for his or her animal 
report, Ben provides lessons on finding information. He 
invites the students to collect facts by interviewing their 
parents or other adults. He also introduces various text 
sources, such as encyclopedias, nonfiction text, and 
magazines at all reading levels, as well as introducing his 
students to the Internet. Students are told to use these 
various sources to find facts for their reports. They are 
reminded to look for information that will help them answer 
the kinds of questions listed on the wall chart. With each of 
these sources, Ben demonstrates how to use titles, tables of 
contents, chapter headings, and indexes to locate informa- 
tional text. 



repeats students’ questions in 
the form of a correct English 
model 



uses a text model of the 
genre students will be writing 



helps students establish their 
own purpose for writing 



models actions expected of 
students 

models reading strategies 
appropriate to the genre: 
nonfiction 
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Ben knows that mastering use of these structural features of 
text is a third-grade standard. He also understands that, 
because students will be doing their research both in class 
and outside of class, the report- writing activity will not 
provide adequate opportunity for him to assess whether all 
students have mastered this standard. However, he recognizes 
that the activity offers students an important opportunity to 
practice using these materials. He makes note that he will 
need to develop specific assessments of this third-grade 
standard at another time. 

Ben explains that each time students find out a fact about 
their animal, they are to write it on a sentence strip. Ben 
models this by drawing from the earlier read-aloud session to 
make two sentence strips that tell facts about kangaroos. As 
he writes the model sentences, he reminds students about 
past lessons on sentence writing. 

Remember that we said a sentence needs to be a complete 
thought. So when we write a fact about the kangaroo, we 
dont write ^ moves fast, ** Instead, we want to write, 
''Kangaroos move very fast, ” 

Ben uses sentence strips so that when his students are ready 
to organize their writing into paragraphs later in the unit, 
they will understand that writers often “move ideas around” 
to make their writing more comprehensible. Students will be 
asked to physically group the sentences to form paragraphs. 

Students are told that they will be collecting facts for the next 
four or five days. Ben suggests that students set a goal of 
finding two facts a day, from any source they can. He makes 
sure the classroom contains many resources, in both Spanish 
and English, about different animals. He lets students know 
that he will be available before and after school to help them 
use the classroom resources. 

Ben expects that most of his students will draw on materials 
in the classroom library or interview a parent to get informa- 
tion for their reports. But he suspects that some students 
may be ready to explore a variety of other sources. Although 
he does not plan to hold all students accountable for using 



models actions expected 
of students 



recalls prerequisite skills 
previously taught 



has strong pedagogical 
content knowledge that 
facilitates the teaching of 
critical skills 



sets goals to help students 
monitor their own progress 

provides resources that give 
all students the opportunity 
to perform 



has a system for recording 
and tracking student progress 
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multiple sources at this time, he makes note of those stu- 
dents already able to do it. In preparation for learning to 
build a bibliography, he has those students write the type of 
source used on the back of their sentence strip. 


provides opportunities for 
students to perform beyond 
what is expected of all 


The next several days.... 

Throughout the week, Ben sets up a number of opportuni- 
ties for students to share some of what they are finding out. 
For example, when dismissing students to lunch he asks for 
volunteers to tell one fact about “what your animal eats’’ or 
“where your animal lives.” Students are dismissed when they 
offer an example. When taking roll, he asks students to hold 
up the sentence strips they made the day before. It is a quick 


uses routines to reinforce 
skills 


and easy way to see which students are having difficulty 
finding and recording facts. 


monitors students’ work 
efficiently 


Writing time on each of the following days is used to teach a 
mini lesson on one of the characteristics required in the final 
report. Ben plans and conducts lessons on: 

• organizing sentences dealing with the same topic into 
paragraphs, writing a topic sentence, and indenting the 
first line; and 

• using descriptive language or the strategy of “showing, 
not telling’' to help the reader better understand. 


plans lessons to address all 
skills required in final 
assessment 


Each of Ben’s mini lessons starts with a reminder of the 
quality criteria and a look at the original exemplars for a 
reminder of what that skill or characteristic looks like when 
done correctly and/or how the weaker example might be 
made better. Students are then given several practice exercises 
to work on alone or in small groups. Ben models completing 
one or more of the practice exercises before asking students 
to work. As they complete the exercises, Ben circulates 


connects lesson to the 
expectations for student 
performance, using exemplars 


around the room to clarify instructions, coach individual 
students, and look at the work they are producing to ensure 
that each student is being successful. 

As homework, students are given a few practice exercises 
similar to those done in class. To prepare students for how 
these same skills might be addressed on large-scale assess- 
ments, Ben also gives them some multiple-choice problems 


provides guided practice 
before asking students to try 
independently 
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addressing the skills. (Classroom practice exercises and 
homework for the two mini lessons are included at the end 
of this vignette.) 

Ben uses his observations of student work — both classwork 
and homework — to decide whether students are ready to use 
a new skill on their own in their reports and, if not, to diag- 
nose what they do not understand. When necessary, he pulls 
students having similar difficulties into a small ad hoc group 
to clear up misconceptions and/or reteach the new skill. 

While watching students complete exercises on organizing 
sentences into paragraphs, Ben notes that although most of 
his English learners and even some students who are fluent in 
English understand the concept of organizing around a single 
topic, they do not include transition phrases between sen- 
tences or between paragraphs. He makes a note to pull these 
students aside for a special lesson on transition phrases. 

The classroom assessment.... 

Ben has completed his unit and feels his students are ready to 
try their hand at writing their animal reports. He gives the 
class a prompt (see below), reads it over with them, answers, 
questions, and then tells them they will have two class 
periods to write their first draft. 



Assignment 

Write a report on the animal you have been learning 
about. Your report should have at least three para- 
graphs. You do not need to use all the facts that you 
found. Pick the ones you think are most interesting to 
share. Your grade will depend on how well you: 

• provide information about your animal and organize it 
into paragraphs; 

• help your reader understand information about your 
animal by showing, not just telling; and 

• help your reader understand what you have to say by 
using correct spelling, punctuation, and indentation of 
paragraphs. 



gives students opportunities 
to practice various forms of 
the assessment 



uses student work to 
diagnose needs 



circles back to students who 
need additional support 



gives clear directions about 
what will be expected on the 
assessment 



shares in advance the criteria 
on which student work will 
be judged 

holds students accountable 
only for what they have been 
taught 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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The students are told that they should work by themselves as 
much as possible, but that they can ask for help from a 
friend or from the teacher if necessary. They are free to use 
any resources in the room for assistance, including the 
dictionary or their initial research materials. Ben plans to 
note the type of assistance requested by students. In each 
case, he will ask himself whether the request indicates a lack 
of understanding or confidence, or whether it simply 
indicates interest in gathering ideas from others. 



assesses the degree to which 
students can work 
independently, but scaffolds so 
that every student can 
participate in the assessment 



At the close of the second day, Ben collects the papers from 
the entire class. 



The student work, worksheets, and plans on the following pages illustrate that the teacher also: 

• creates long-range and short-range plans that are appropriately sequenced; 

• plans unit to address all skills needed in final assessment; 

• develops homework tasks that can be done independently; 

• makes sure homework exposes students to ways in which the skill will be assessed 
on tests; 

• creates class worksheets that provide models of good responses; and 

• ensures that both classwork and homework provide a variety of ways for students to 
demonstrate the same skill. 
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Teaching Exemplars 






• 
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Unit Plan — Report of Information 




Requisite Opportunities 
to Learn 

Lessons and Praaice: 

• Identifying sources of information 

• Using structural features of text, 
titles, subtitles, index, etc. 

•' Identifying relevant types of 
information about animals 

• Concept of paragraph/ 

Purpose for reader 

• Identifying topic sentences 

• Grouping sentences on same 
topic 

• Ordering sentences and 
paragraphs 

• Composing topic sentences to 
indicate main idea and transitions 

for reader 

• Identifying descriptive words 

• Writing "showing" not "telling" 

sentences 

• Norms for indentation 

• Punctuation/capitalization of 
simple sentences 

• Sentence construction 
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Classroom Practice Exercise and Homework 
— Organizing Sentences Into Paragraphs — 
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Classroom Practice Exercise and Homework 
— Showing, Not Telling — 
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INSTRUCTIONAL VIGNETTE: MEG TIPPLE 
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As the students in Meg Tipple s seventh-grade math class 
enter the classroom, they note the “sponge” assignment 
written on the board, get out their math notebooks, and 
begin writing to the prompt: “Write down everything you 
can say about 30%. ” After quickly taking roll, Meg circulates 
around the room, noting the terminology students use in 
their quick-writes, and then she calls for students’ attention. 

As part of our focus this quarter on being informed consum- 
ers, you have compared rates and unit prices to investigate 
advertising claims, and you have used ratios and proportions 
to plan a main course and an appetizer for a large dinner 
celebration. Today, we are beginning a unit on percentages. 

(A copy of Megs unit plan is included at the end of this 
vignette. The vignette covers section 3 of the unit plan.) Meg 
moves to a chart on the wall labeled, “What math is involved 
in being an educated consumer?” and adds the word “per- 
cents” to the chart. 

At the end of this part of the unit, you will show what you 
have learned by planning an athletic banquet within a set 
budget. You will have to make decisions about planning a 
menu, selecting entertainment, and purchasing awards, 
decorations, and gifts for the coaches. During the unit, you 
will have lots of opportunities to work together, but each of 
you will need to plan the awards banquet on your own. So it 
is important for you to take responsibility for your own 
learning by asking questions as we go along when there is 
something you dont understand. 

She shows students a chart listing the criteria on which their 
athletic awards banquet project will be judged. You will need to: 

• correctly use fractional benchmarks to estimate 
percents; 

• use counting and rounding to estimate percents; 

• accurately analyze data represented in a circle graph; 

• correctly calculate savings in a percent-off sale; 

• make apian that is within your budget; and 

• precisely construct a circle graph to represent 
percents. 



The teacher.... 

establishes routines and 
standards for behavior 

uses quick-write routine to 
begin assessing students’ 
prior knowledge 

connects new learning to 
real-world skills and previous 
lessons 



shares up-front how students 
will be assessed 

communicates belief that all 
students will meet 
expectations 

encourages students to take 
responsibility for their own 
learning 



shares criteria on which 
student work will be judged 
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Next, she begins a class discussion about percents asking: 

• What is a percent? 

• Where have you seen percents used in everyday situations? 

• How do percents relate to fractions? Decimals? 

• How many students would make up 100% of your math 
class? 50%? 25%? 

Students share their ideas aloud in the large group and, 
though many of them struggle to make their ideas clear, Meg 
is confident that they are familiar with the basic concepts 
they need to proceed with the unit. 

She gives the students a worksheet and has students work in 
pairs to estimate which answer best completes each state- 
ment. After giving them time to work together on the seven 
worksheet problems, she has them answer questions A and B 
independently. 



Select one of the estimates on 


the right to fill in each of these 


sentences: In our math class 




1. 


of the 


-fewer than 10% 




students are left-handed. 


-fewer than 50% 


2. 


of the 


-more than 50% 




students have brown hair. 


-at least 90% 


3. 


of the 


-about 25% 




students like pizza. 


-about 50% 


4. 


of the 


-about 75% 




students are wearing 


-100% 




sneakers today. 




5. 


of the 


A. How did you decide which 




students are 12 years old. 


percentage to use with each 


6. 


of the 


statement? 




students have summer 






birthdays. 


B. How could you check your 


7. 


of the 






students like football. 


csci m » 



While students work in pairs, Meg circulates, asking students 
questions about their estimates and the strategies they used 
to come up with those estimates. During this time, she 
makes notes on a class list about students’ understanding of 
the meaning of percents, their familiarity with estimating 
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checks for understanding of 
prerequisite skills 



uses a variety of grouping 
strategies as well as some 
individual accountability 



continues to assess prior 
knowledge 
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percents, and their understanding of the relationship among 
decimals, fractions, and percents. 

Meg notices that as students try to select the percent that 
makes each statement true, some students make comments 
like “not very many so lets pick 10%,’’ or “most students so 
what’s the largest percent,” or “about half and half” as they 
estimate the number of students and match it to a percentage 
statement. Others guess with no apparent strategy. 

As a result of these observations, Meg decides to spend a few 
minutes reviewing with the class the relationship of fractional 
parts to percents and helping them see how to use familiar 
benchmarks like 25%, 50%, and 75% to make estimates. 

She tells students that estimating a percent is much the same 
as estimating a fractional part of something. She holds up 
fraction circles representing 1/5, 1/3, 3/8, etc. and asks 
students to name the fraction and then determine whether 
the fraction represents a percent nearer to 25%, 50%, 75%, 
or 100% of the whole. As students offer correct responses, 
she asks them to explain how they made their estimate and 
then repeats their explanation in her own words to provide 
the class with models of good problem solving. In each case, 
she points out how the students used the familiar bench- 
marks of 25%, 50%, or 75% to make their estimate. 

Next, Meg gives each student a few pieces of graph paper. 

She asks them to outline a 10 x 10 box and shows them how 
to demonstrate 1/4 = 25 squares or 25% of the 100 squares. 
She then points to the homework assignment on the board 
and tells students to copy it into their notebooks. 



Homework: 

On the graph paper you have been given, fill in the percent- 
ages and illustrate the following fraction and percent 

equivalents: 1/2 = 50%, 3/4 = %, 1 whole = %, and 

2/5 = %. 

Estimate the percentage that would be equivalent to: 

7/8, 2/3, and 1/6 and write an explanation of how you 
made your estimate for each. 



systematically tracks needs of 
individual students 



adjusts instruction based on 
observations of student 
understandings and 
misconceptions 



designs homework to provide 
independent practice of skills 
taught in class 
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The second day.... 

Students enter the classroom and begin writing a response to 
the question written on the board: A store advertised, “Best 
Sale Ever! 10% discount on all items!” Is this a good sale? 
Why or why not? While students are writing, Meg looks 
through the homework that students placed in the basket by 
the door, quickly eyeballing them to check on the work of a 
few students who seemed to have had difficulty in yesterdays 
class. 

Meg has students quickly share their answers to the writing 
prompt with a partner. She then randomly picks two names 
from the class name container (names written on Popsicle 
sticks) and asks those two students to share their discussion 
aloud with the class. She asks the rest of the class to agree, 
disagree, or add to the comments shared. 

Meg begins todays lesson by telling the class that later in the 
period they will be given some information about a football 
team and what percent of its $20,000 budget it has spent on 
certain items. From that information, students will be asked 
to estimate approximately how much money the team spent 
on each item. She reminds them that in this case they will 
not be calculating to get an exact figure, but instead, estimat- 
ing in their heads. 

Today we will continue our work with fractional benchmarks 
— familiar fractions like H2 or 50% and H4 or 25% — to 
estimate percentages that are close to those benchmarks. As 
she says this, she points to the chart listing the criteria that 
will be used to judge the final project. This is one of the skills 
you will need to know in order to plan your banquet 

As we do this, you can think about fractional parts and use 
25%, 50%, and 75% as benchmarks for checking whether 
your estimate is reasonable. In your homework, you demon- 
strated percents using a box divided into 100 squares. Each 
square represented 1/100 or 1% of the whole. Look at the 
number line on the board. Let's estimate 23% of 400, 



presents familiar and authentic 
problems 



designs procedures and 
routines for students that 
facilitate ongoing assessment of 
student progress 



uses procedures that require all 
students to be prepared to 
share their thinking and justify 
their answers 



makes connections between 
lessons and what students will 
be expected to do 
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Meg demonstrates thinking aloud. In this case, 400 is the whole. 
Which benchmark percent is 23% closest to? (25%) We can use 
that benchmark, 25% or U4, to mentally figure out the amount. 
What is 1/4 or 25% of 400? One quarter of 400 is 100, so 23% 
of 400 is a little less than 100, When we estimate, we dont need 
to say exactly how much less. 

After demonstrating how she solved this problem for the 
whole class, Meg passes out a worksheet that includes the 
following problems: What is 25% of 200? What is 55% of 
400? What is 76% of 400? What is 75% of 200? She encour- 
ages the students to work in pairs to figure out the answers. 
After giving them time to work, she calls on pairs to share 
their responses with the whole class. 

As answers are shared, a few students seem to be confused or 
to forget the size of the “whole.” For instance. Bill says that 
25% of 200 is 25. Meg responds that 25 would be correct if 
the number or the whole set was 100 as it was when they 
found 25% of the 100-square graph paper box, but that now 
the whole set was 200. She prompted with the following 
questions: How many in the whole? (200) Twenty-five percent 
is closest to what fraction? (1/4) What is 1/4 of 200? (50) 
What is 25% of 200? (50) She asks if anyone else thought 
about this a different way, and one student says she figured 
that if 25% of 100 is 25, then 2 times 100 is 200, and so 
2 times 25 would make 50. Meg has students do a few more 
examples until confusions like Bills seem to be cleared up. 

Next, Meg distributes Worksheet A (included at the end of 
this vignette), and students independently begin work on it. 
Meg works with two students who seem to have trouble 
getting started, prompting them with questions to get them 
going (e.g., what benchmark percent is that closest to: 25%, 
50%...?). After students complete the worksheet, Meg has 
them process what they have learned by asking them to share 
ideas about these questions: 

• What methods did you use to estimate the percentage 
increase in dollar amounts? 

• How did you decide if your estimates are reasonable? 



anticipates a common 
misunderstanding, making sure 
students are given problems 
where “a whole” is not “1 00” 

models math strategy and 
thinking process 

encourages students to work 
together so they will have to 
explain their thinking as they 
work 



checks for understanding and 
reteaches 



encourages multiple 
strategies to solve the 
problems 



provides students 
opportunities to process 
what they have learned 
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At the end of the class period, Meg collects the worksheet 
and students copy the homework assignment. 



Homework: 

There is a picture of an American Flag on page 1 14 in your 
math book. Estimate the percentage of the flag that is made 
of stripes and the percentage that has stars in the blue area. 
Plan a way to verify your estimates. Be prepared to discuss 
your answers at the beginning of the period tomorrow. 

The third day.... 

Pairs share homework solutions and strategies with each 
other. 

Quick' Write: How would you estimate 3% of 445? 

After students share ideas, Meg begins: Sometimes, like in 
the problem we just worked on, the percentage we are trying 
to estimate is not very close to any of the benchmarks we 
worked on yesterday. To estimate these, you will want to use 
counting and rounding. As she says this, she again points to 
the chart of criteria for the final project. Meg presents a mini 
lesson on counting and rounding, and then reviews this 
strategy by sharing aloud a strategy for solving the problem 
she gave in the quick-write. As she shares her thinking aloud, 
she writes these key phrases on the board: 

• 3% means $3 for every $100 

• And, therefore, $1 .50 for every $50 

• To find 3% of $445, count the number of $100s that 
you need: 4 

• Then you have $45 left over, which can be rounded to 
$50 

• So 3% of $445 is about 4($3) + $1.50, which equals 
$13.50 



uses quick-write routine to 
foreshadow skills to be taught 
that day 



teaches additional problem- 
solving strategies 



illustrates how thinking is 
portrayed in written form 



Meg asks students to estimate and discuss their strategies for 
figuring 6% of 625 and then 8% of 650. She has them share 
their thinking aloud, and, as they do, she writes out the steps 
on the board so students have a model of how to record their 
mental math. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



repeatedly models what 
students will be expected 
to do 
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Next, she distributes Worksheet B (included at the end of 
this vignette), and students independently complete the 
activity. As they do that, Meg circulates, prompting students, 
asking questions to push their thinking, asking them to 
describe the strategy they used, clearing up misunderstand- 
ings, and looking at the work they are producing to make 
sure that each student is being successful. As she circulates, 
she makes notes for use in planning the next days lesson. 

Students who have finished their worksheet copy the home- 
work assignment into their notebooks and begin their 
homework. 

When the rest of the class is finished with the worksheet, 

Meg has the students share their estimates for expenses, the 
amount the district will pay, and the amount for which funds 
must be raised. As students share, Meg asks for alternative 
responses and then helps students understand why there are 
discrepancies by asking them to describe the mental math 
strategies they used for estimating. 

Minutes before the dismissal bell rings, Meg says. The 
homework you have tonight will ^ve you a chance to practice 
the skill of counting and rounding on your own. Dorit forget 
to get the assignment down! (The homework is included at 
the end of this vignette. ) 

Over the next several days.... 

Meg teaches lessons on the skills students will need to 
complete their final project, including (see Meg s unit plan at 
the end of this vignette): 

• converting among fractions, decimals, and percents; 

• interpreting data in a circle graph; 

• constructing a circle graph; 

• finding discounts and resulting sale prices; 

• using calculators to find sale prices; 

• calculating savings in a percent-off sale; 

• determining savings with discount coupons; and 

• planning a budget. 



uses student work to plan 
subsequent lessons 



requires individual 
demonstration of skills after 
much guided practice 



provides opportunities to 
learn all prerequisite skills 
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Each day Meg begins with a reminder of how the lesson and 
follow-up work will help students plan the athletic banquet 
within a set budget, referring to the criteria chart she shared 
on the first day of the unit. Whenever possible, she points 
out models of the quality work she will be looking for. 

After each lesson, students are given practice exercises to work 
on alone or in small groups. Before asking students to start 
work, Meg models similar problems by showing examples or 
thinking aloud as she works through an exercise. As students 
work, Meg circulates around the room to clarify instructions, 
coach individual students, clear up misunderstandings, and 
look at the work they are producing to make sure that each 
student is being successful. When needed, she stops to reteach 
a concept or makes notes for use in planning the next days 
lesson. As necessary, she pulls together small groups of 
students having similar difficulties to clear up misconceptions. 

Unit review and self-assessment.... 

Meg has completed the unit and believes that her students 
are just about ready for the assessment. She summarizes the 
major areas of study over the past two to three weeks and 
tells students that they are now going to get ready to plan the 
athletic banquet. 

When you plan your athletic banquet tomorroWy you are 
going to be given $2,500 to spend. You will know the num- 
ber of students and coaches who will attend and the costs for 
foody entertainment, trophies, and decorations. You are going 
to have to choose from among lots of different foods, types of 
awards, decorations, entertainment, and gifts and stay 
within your budget. When you have decided what you will 
buy and how much you will spend on each, then you will 
make a circle graph to illustrate how your money was spent 
As Meg explains the final project, she shows the prompt on 
an overhead and explains that students will each get a copy 
at the start of class the next day. (See Final Unit Assessment 
at the end of the vignette.) 



relates skills being learned to 
larger learning task 

shares models of expected 
quality 



monitors the progress of all 
students and reteaches as 
necessary 



illustrates exactly what 
students will be required to 
do so that students can focus 
their last-minute review 



* Based on the curriculum unit, Buyer Beware, Math Scape Seeing 
and Thinking Mathematically, Glencoe/McGraw Hill, 1998. 
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She points out the criteria chart for a high-level response to 
this assignment and, again, reviews the criteria. For each 
criterion, she offers an example or shows a model from a 
previous lesson (e.g., a good budget plan, circle graph). 

As she shares the model, she reminds the students of the 
specific characteristics that she will be looking for in their 
work. For example, she explains: When you write up your 
budget plan, you will need to be sure that you purchase 
everything required for the banquet and that your purchases 
add up to a figure close to, but not a penny over, your 
allotted budget. 

So, now before you get the assignment for your final project, 

I want to give you some time to think about whether you are 
ready, and if not, what other help you may need I want you 
to look back over your portfolio of work from this unit and 
think about the skills and criteria I have just reviewed. Can 
you do all these? If not, this is your chance to get yourself 
ready for the final project. 

You guys know the procedure for convening a study group, 
how to sign up for a conference with me if you need my help 
with something, and what is expected if you plan to work on 
your own. 



She gives students a few minutes to review their portfolio 
and then does a rapid roll call, asking each student to report 
out how he will be using this unit review period. 



The final project begins.... 

Meg starts the class by reviewing for the last time the criteria 
on which the students’ work will be judged, and then gives 
students the assignment, saying. This project puts together 
all of the skills we have been working on for the last two 
weeks. 



repeats criteria on which 
student work will be 
judged 



illustrates the performance 
standard by pointing out 
specific characteristics in 
exemplars 

encourages students to 
develop independence and to 
take responsibility for their 
own learning 



establishes routines and 
procedures that make it 
possible for students to get 
the kind of help they need 

provides opportunities for 
students to assess their own 
work 

allows for student choice and 
different learning styles as they 
review unit skills 



chooses to assess multiple 
related standards applied in a 
complex task 
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You will have two class periods to finish this task. When you 
are finished, I want you to take some time before you turn 
in your work to complete the self assessment sheet and 
attach it to your project. It will ask you to comment 
on how you think you did in relation to each of the criteria 
I just went over. Before you go home tonight, I will collect 
your work in progress. Vll return it to you tomorrow, so that 
you can continue your work. 



requires that students apply the 
established criteria to their own 
work through self-assessment 

offers a realistic time frame to 
complete the assessment, but 
makes sure all work is done 
independently in class 



When you get your papers back, I will return them with the 
''Teacher Comments'' page auached. (The teacher comments 
are included at the end of this vignette.) It will explain how 
you did on each of these criteria. Then, you will have a 
decision to make about whether you want to revise your 
project for additional credit. 



provides feedback specific to 
the established criteria so that 
students know what is needed 
to improve their work 

gives students an opportunity to 
revise and improve their work 



Your work this last couple of weeks has shown me you are 
ready for this project. I know you'll do great work! 



communicates belief that all 
students will meet expectations 



The assessment, plans, and worksheets on the following pages illustrate that the teacher also: 

• creates long-range and short-term plans that demonstrate knowledge of content and 
appropriate sequencing; 

• plans instructional units based on content standards; 

• breaks down standards and articulates instructional goals in terms of what students will 
be required to know and do; 

• designs homework and classwork sheets to provide independent practice of skills 
practiced in class; and 

• designs assessment to provide appropriate evidence of the standards. 
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Final Unit Assessment 

The Informed Consumer: Percentages Unit* 



Planning an Athletic Banquet on a Budget 

You have been given $2,500 to plan the athletic banquet. The money was donated for the banquet and that’s all it 
can be used for, so you need to spend close to $2,500. You can’t spend more than this. 



Athletic Banquet Attendance 



Sport 


Students 


Coaches 


Field Hockey 


20 


2 


Football 


50 


3 


Soccer 


30 


2 


Tennis 


16 


2 


Basketball 


20 


2 


Volleyball 


12 


1 


Cross-country 


12 


1 


Swimming 


8 


1 


Lacrosse 


18 


2 



1. Use the Athletic Banquet Price List to help you plan your choices for food, entertainment, awards, decora- 
tions, and gifts for the coaches. 

2. When you have figured out how much you will spend for each category, write your plan for what you will 
be doing for each of the following: food, entertainment, awards, decorations, and gifts for the coaches. 

3. Make a chart to record your total expenses in each category. 

4. Write down the total amount you will spend on the banquet. Tell how much money, if any, you will have 
left over from the $2,500 you were given to spend. 

Display Your Budget Data in a Circle Graph 

You need to present the information in your banquet plan to the athletic advisory committee. Make a circle graph 

for the presentation. 

• Use the circle on the handout. How To Construct a Circle Graph. 

• Use percentages to label each sector of your circle graph. 

• Make sure your sectors are clearly labeled and that the graph has a title. 



Athletic Banquet Price List 



Entertainment 

The Rocksters $200 per hour 

2S% surcharge over 2 hours 

Sammy the DJ $100 per hour 

50% surcharge per hour for music 
of your choice 




Party Decorations 
Outlet 

Streamers $1.99 per package 

Balloons $199 per package 

Confetti $3.49 per package 

15% off on orders over 10 packages 






Alan*a Awards Shep 

Trophies $5.95 

25% discount on all orders 
over 50 

Plaques $4.95 

1/3 off on all orders over 10 




The Coaches* Athletic 
Gift Shop 

Award Plaques $19.95 each 

10% off on orders over $100 

Desk Rates $24.95 each 

25% off on orders over 1 0 



Giordanno*s by the Bay 


Caterins Menu 




Broiled tenderloin 


$5.75 


Hot turkey sandwich 


$5.25 


Spaghetti meatballs 


$5.10 


Fried fantail shrimp 


$6.25 


Baked vegetable lasagna 


$5.50 


Enchiladas nortenas 


$6.50 


Guadalajara burrito 


$5.40 


Vegetable burrito 


$6.10 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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CHAPTER THREE 







he Work of Instructional Leadership 



Supporting Teachers to Build and Sustain 
Critical Skills 



I TANDARDS, ULTIMATELY, ARE AN EXPRESSION OF A 

schools or a districts values. Student standards reflect what the organiza- 
tion believes students can and should learn and do. Performance standards for 
teaching reflect what teachers are expected to do, and how well, in order to 
ensure student success. Typically, schools think of standards as lists of desired 
knowledge or skills, embodied for students in content standards and assessments, 
and for teachers in the criteria and processes used for teacher evaluation. But, 
irrespective of what might be printed in any documents, the real standards in a 
school or district are evident in the quality of work expected and/or tolerated of 
students and of teachers in their day-to-day work. Instructional leadership entails 
engaging the school community in processes of identifying and examining these 
de facto standards, raising hard questions about their rigor and efficacy, and, if 
need be, negotiating new, more appropriate expectations. By doing so, leaders 
create opportunities for teachers to learn and build their capacity to provide 
effective instruction to all students. 



To build and sustain the skills necessary for effective standards-based instruc- 
tion, teachers need opportunities to internalize the standards for student perfor- 
mance and to get feedback on whether their own instructional skills and prac- 
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tices are calibrated to the expectations for teacher performance. In particular, in 
order to build the skills defined in Chapter One (page 18 ), teachers need practice: 

• identifying exemplars of student work that meet the performance standards 
for their students; 

• identifying the types of assignments and learning experiences that provide 
students appropriate intellectual challenge in relation to the standard(s); 

• identifying and naming the quality criteria for adequate performance on a 
given task; 

• creating or selecting high-quality classroom assessments; 

• making reliable judgments of student work in relation to the schools shared 
performance standards; 

• accurately analyzing student strengths and weaknesses as revealed in their 
work; and 

• identifying effective strategies for circling back to those students who need 
additional assistance. 



Traditional professional development — hit-and-run workshops — will not 
suffice. If the skills required for effective instruction are to become shared 
organizational expectations, leaders must foster ongoing opportunities for the 
collaboration, practice, and feedback that teachers need in order to arrive at 
common understandings of what they should expect of students and of them- 
selves. This requires that leaders create new structures that facilitate — and new 
expectations that require — teachers to come together to examine expectations 
and share expertise. But even as they do that, they must learn to more effectively 
use time that has already been allocated for staff interactions around instruction. 



Structures for Teacher Collaboration and Learning 



One way instructional leaders can help staff develop and understand shared 
standards for student performance is by facilitating group analysis of student 
work. When structured as examinations of cross-classroom student work 
samples, these conversations can help teachers negotiate shared performance 
standards; internalize the qualities of high-quality work; and look for perfor- 
mance patterns that may point to strengths or areas of concern in the instruc- 
tional program. In this collaborative effort, they begin to identify, understand, 
and embrace higher expectations for both teaching and learning. 
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Teachers convene around a set of sample student papers to ask questions, such 
as: Which of these papers should we consider good enough (at or above standard) for 
students at this level? What are the specific characteristics we see in work that is good 
enough? What is missing in work that is not yet to standard? Taking into consideration 
the entire sample, what do these papers tell us about patterns of performance among 
our students? What specific skills are they good at? With which ones are they having 
trouble? Critical to the success of these dialogues is a leader who has deep knowl- 
edge of the content represented in the work being discussed — or an adequate 
number of participants who have that knowledge and who are willing to question 
and challenge their colleagues about the quality of the work under consideration. 

Under skilled leadership, collaborative analysis of student work progresses 
from sorting and analyzing patterns in the work to examining “next-step” ques- 
tions, such as: What can we do about those patterns that worry us? What went on in 
the classrooms of teachers whose student work met or exceeded the standard? How can 
we share expertise or resources to ensure that all students get those learning experiences? 
In collaborating on answers to these questions, teachers deepen their understand- 
ing of the relationship between their instructional practices and the quality of the 
work that students produce. Research suggests that collective reviews of student 
work play a key role in enabling schools to break the too familiar pattern of low 
academic performance in high-poverty communities (Reeves, 1997; Education 
Trust, 1998). 

Another promising new collaborative structure through which teachers focus 
on key issues of instruction is Lesson Study. Patterned on the practices of teach- 
ers in Japan, and brought to the attention of teachers in the United States 
through the work of James Stigler in his book. The Teaching Gap (Stigler & 
Hiebert, 1999), Lesson Study convenes groups of teachers to plan lessons, 
observe each other teach, and then share feedback on what worked and how a 
lesson might be revised. 

Both collaborative analysis of student work and Lesson Study require leaders 
to ensure that teachers have adequate time to interact in new ways. While these 
collaborations provide valuable opportunities for teachers to learn together, they 
are not the only means of fostering the instructional skills necessary to teach 
effectively to standards. Administrators and teacher leaders should also look to 
existing structures within induction programs and the teacher supervision-and- 
evaluation process as opportunities to stretch teachers' thinking about what gets 
taught, how it is taught, and how it should be evaluated. The one-on-one plan- 
ning-and-reflection conferences usually required as part of these processes provide 
knowledgeable instructional leaders opportunities to model, teach, and give 
feedback on essential aspects of standards-based instruction. 
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LOOKING AT STUDENT WORK: 
RESOURCES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERS 



The following resources may be useful to instructional 
leaders learning to facilitate analysis of student work in 
relation to standards: 



CoUaborating for High Standards: Analyzing 
Student Work 

Produced by the Western Assessment Collaborative at 
WestEd (2002), this video captures a faculty group 
using student work to establish performance standards, 
plan reteaching, and identify student performance 
patterns that will guide their programmatic planning. 
Supplemental materials provide student work samples 
used in the video, along with protocols Instructional 
leaders can use to guide their own faculty through 
similar analysis. 



Standards in Practice 

Sponsored by the Education Trust, this project provides 
professional development to teacher groups, helping 
them look at student work and assess whether their 
assignments are rigorously aligned with standards; what 
instruction their students need to reach standards; and 
how to change their practice so that all students are 
successful. More Information about the project is 
available at www.edtrust.org. 



Exemplars 

Exemplars is an online resource that provides 
classroom-tested, standards-based assessment and 
instructional materials tied to national standards. 
Classroom activities Include rubrics and annotated 
benchmark papers. The project also offers professional 
development support and products covering 
Mathematics, Science, and Reading/Writing/Research. 
More information is available at 
www.exemplars.com. 



Web Sites of Interest: 

Looking At Student Work: A project of the Annenberg 
Institute for School Reform www.lasw.org 
Coalition of Essential Schools 

www.essentialschoois.org. 



Guiding Instructional Planning 
and Reflection 



Included in the Appendix of this publication are 
several tools that can be used by individual 
teachers or groups of teachers who are involved in 
collaborative lesson development, as well as by 
administrators or teacher leaders as they mentor, 
coach or supervise individual teachers. Each tool is 
briefly described below and is included in its 
entirety in the Appendix. 

The first tool, “Teachers Instructional 
Lesson/Unit Planning Guide,” walks a teacher or a 
group of teachers through the instructional 
planning process and provides a list of questions 
to be considered at each step. The questions are 
designed to cause teachers, first, to clearly articu- 
late their expectations for student performance in 
terms of what students will do, then, to define 
how achievement of those expectations will be 
assessed, and to anticipate common misunder- 
standings that may impede student learning. After 
carefully considering these key issues, the teacher 
is then guided to develop lessons that will address 
common misunderstandings and provide students 
opportunities to learn and practice each of the 
skills required in a successful performance. 

The sequence of key questions in the planning 
process consists of: 

1. What do you want students to know and be 
able to do as the result ofthis lesson/unit? 

2. What will students need to do to 
demonstrate that they know these 
things? What specific characteristics do you 
expect to see in that work? 

3. How do you know these expectations are 
appropriate? 
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4. How do these expectations fit into longer range expectations for student 
learning? 

5. How do you need to prepare yourself to teach this lesson/unit? 

6. What misconceptions do you anticipate that students will bring to this 
lesson/unit and how will you address these? 

7. What lessons will you plan in order to ensure that every student has 
access to the requisite knowledge and chances for guided and independent 
practice and feedback on the skills required to succeed? 

8. What instructional materials do you have or need to ensure that all 
students have access to the content? 

Each question in the planning guide is followed by a set of more-detailed 
prompts that teachers should consider in preparing a response to the main 
question. The guide also provides space for writing planning notes. An excerpt 
from the guide — Question 1 and its prompts — is included below. This tool 
can be used simply to guide teachers’ thinking, or it can be adapted as a lesson/ 
unit planning form that a teacher might submit to a coach or evaluator in 
advance of a classroom visitation or reflective interview. 



Excerpt from Teacher’s Instructional Lesson/Unit Planning Guide 



Key Question 


Teacher notes: 


1. What standard(s) are you addressing in this lesson/unit? 

What do you want students to know and be able to do 

as the result of this lesson/unit? 

A. How large a “chunk” of instruction do you want to 
take on in this lesson/unit? Do you want to cover one 
narrow standard, a standard and all of its related 
elements, or several standards at once? 

B. Have you considered not only the topic of the 
standard, but what students will actually be expected 
to do to demonstrate achievement of this standard? 

C. What level of “understanding” is required by the 
standard? Will it be enough for students simply to 
recall information, or will they be expected to show 
deeper understanding by using higher level skills? 





The second tool, the ‘‘Lesson/Unit Planning Conference Interview Proto- 
col,” is organized by a similar set of key questions, but is designed for use by 
instructional leaders to guide teachers through the instructional planning process 
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and/or as a diagnostic assessment of the teachers lesson planning skills. Next to 
each of the questions in the planning sequence is a list of the knowledge and/or 
skills the coach or evaluator would listen for in the teacher s response. An excerpt 
from the Interview Protocol follows. 



Excerpt from Lesson/Unit Planning Conference Interview Protocol 



Interviewers Question 


Listen for whether the teacher knows and/or does 
these things: 


How do you plan to assess 


• Uses tasks/questions that are fair and actually assess 


student learning in this lesson? 


what they are meant to assess 


Describe the task(s) and the 


• Assures that data will be available for each student 


criteria you will use. 


• Plans to conduct both formative and summative 
assessments 

• Gathers evidence of student learning efficiently and 




effectively 

• Understands the quality of the evidence the assessment 
will provide and whether more or different evidence 
will be needed 

• Articulates criteria for success in terms of specific 
characteristics of the work, not just its length, its 
appearance, or the student’s level of effort 

• Establishes performance grading criteria that are 
appropriately benchmarked to district standards 



Focusing on lesson/unit planning gives instructional leaders a unique oppor- 
tunity to both foster and assess the skills of targeted, standards-based instruction. 
Some leaders have found the planning conference more valuable than the typical 
“pre-observation conference,” which generally focuses on a lesson the teacher has 
already planned. The questions in the conference protocol are sequenced in such a 
way that the leader models effective instructional planning: he or she asks first 
about the standards for successful student performance and how they will be 
assessed, and only then about the lessons that are planned to ensure that students 
achieve the standards. The planning conference yields critical information about a 
teacher s expectations for student achievement, how those expectations are likely 
to play out in practice, and how the teacher intends to judge student work. 
Equally important, the conference yields this information before the teacher 
introduces students to activities that might not align to appropriate standards. 

The third tool, “Framework for Guiding Lesson/Unit Reflections,” is a 
menu of questions instructional leaders can use in helping teachers reflect on the 
effectiveness of a lesson/unit they recently taught and on the factors that 
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contributed to or inhibited its success. Post-lesson reflective interviews are 
another opportunity both to foster and to assess the skills teachers need for 
effective standards-based instruction. The framework provides a variety of 
questions that might be explored in a post-lesson conference and indicates the 
teaching skills that the interviewer would be looking for in the teacher s response. 
An excerpt from this tool follows. 



Excerpt from Framework for Guiding Lesson/Unit Reflections 



Reflective questions to be framed by 
interviewer: 


What might we hope to hear in the 
teachers response? 


Related to the teachers skills in analyzing 

results: 

1. Given the work the students produced, was 
your lesson/unit successful? 

2. Given the evidence from student work, what 
will you need to reteach? How will your 
instruction differ when you reteach this 
skill (s)? 

3. Did your analysis of student work indicate 
that you were right about what skills you 
needed to teach in order to prepare students 
for the assessment you gave? 

4. Where are you going next with students who 
did well on this assessment? Why? 


The teacher offers evidence of student 
learning from student work. 

The teacher does a careful analysis of student 
work and uses this information to assess: 

• his or her assumptions about what is 
needed or still needs to be taught; 

- • the effectiveness of his or her own 
teaching; 

• the specific concepts or skills that may 
need to be retaught and to which 
students; and 

• whether to proceed according to his or 
her long-range course plans or to adjust 
these in some way to better meet 
students needs. 


Related to the teacher s content knowledge: 

1 . How did you decide whether to teach/ 
assess all of the sub-skills included in the 
standard(s) or to focus on a narrower set? 

2. How, if at all, did you need to prepare 
yourself to teach the content described in 
this standard(s)? 

3. What prior knowledge did your students 
have that convinced you that this was 
appropriate standard (s) to teach to at this 
time? 

4. How did you draw on that prior 
knowledge in planning or conducting your 
lesson? 

5. What connections did you make for your 
students between the knowledge or skills 
required by this standard and other 
concepts within this content area or in 
other content areas? 


The teacher has chosen a reasonable slice of 
instruction based on an understanding of the 
content and of students needs. When 
narrow skills were selected, the teacher is 
able to put them in context and relate them 
to larger, more complex skills or concepts to 
be learned later. If the lesson/unit addressed 
several related standards, the teacher can 
describe how they fit together and the 
rationale for sequencing them in this 
particular way. 

The teachers knowledge of the content 
allows him or her to make connections 
between the planned lesson and prior 
knowledge in this discipline and to related 
concepts in other disciplines. 

When the teacher is unsure of key concepts 
or skills to be addressed in the lesson, he or 
she seeks deeper understanding in 
preparation for the lesson. 
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The questions in this framework define the success of a lesson in terms of 
the quality of what students are able to do or produce as a result of it. Modeling 
the characteristics of effective standards-based instruction, conference planners 
should sequence this conference by first asking the teacher to reflect on the 
lessons effectiveness as evidenced by the quality of the work students produced. 
Typically, post-observation conferences held as part of the teacher supervision- 
and-evaluation process begin with the interviewer asking some form of the 
question, “So, how do you think the lesson went?” Using this framework, the 
interviewer begins, instead, with a question that models the definition of effec- 
tive teaching: “Given the work that the students produced, what evidence do 
you have about the effectiveness of this lesson?” The teacher would then be asked 
to consider some of the other questions in relation to that initial analysis. 

The framework is designed for use when planning or conducting a reflective 
lesson study dialogue or when conducting a conference with an individual 
teacher at the conclusion of a lesson/unit. A fruitful, although limited, interview 
can be conducted even when the interviewer has not had the opportunity to 
observe the teacher conducting the lesson/unit. Student work and other artifacts 
of instruction provide many clues to the effectiveness of the teacher s skills. The 
framework includes many more questions than can reasonably be explored in 
one conference. In choosing which questions to use to focus the conference, the 
interviewer will want to consider either the specific skills an individual teacher 
needs to work on or those skills that have been identified as necessary for 
schoolwide instructional improvement. 

All three of these tools are designed for use by instructional leaders to focus 
instructional planning and professional reflections on the relationship between 
teacher actions and student learning. Each suggests that the effectiveness of 
instruction can be ascertained not by what teachers do, but by what students 
understand and can do as the result of what the teacher does. They emphasize 
the need for teachers to be clear about what is expected of students and to target 
their teaching accordingly. Used regularly to focus conversations among teachers 
and between teachers and administrators, these tools help raise issues critical to 
the quality of teaching and learning in the school and serve as catalysts to 
teachers’ professional growth. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 




p.aders as Teachers 



Leaders as Learners 



U S INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERS DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING 
^ C of the teaching skills required for effective standards-based instruction 
and begin to foster their use among teachers, they are likely to learn something 
about what they, too, need to learn. It is likely they will discover the need to 
become more familiar with appropriate expectations for student performance 
and with the kinds of instructional strategies necessary to ensure that all stu- 
dents will meet them. 



It is not enough that instructional leaders ask good questions about the 
appropriateness of standards and the alignment and efficacy of instruction. 

The real leadership challenge comes in learning to recognize appropriate 
answers and learning to respond in productive ways to those answers that raise 
concerns. School leaders must find ways to confront the low expectations that 
may be revealed in conversations with and among teachers, and they must have 
a ready repertoire of tools and strategies to offer to teachers whose own work 
may need improvement. 

It almost goes without saying that instructional leaders, themselves, need 
preparation and support in order to contribute to teacher learning. For example, 
leaders will need to be prepared with a set of criteria upon which they can judge 
the alignment and rigor of classroom assessments, as well as with models of 
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classroom assessments that can be used to illustrate key issues and help teachers 
better design or select their own. They will need the ability to analyze student 
work themselves in order to detect when the teachers lesson or unit has not 
adequately addressed the skills required of students, and they need to have 
exemplars of student work that illustrate what students can be expected to do 
when prepared well. They must have the ability to facilitate groups of teachers to 
use collaborative time productively. Above all, they will need the mettle to 
confront unproductive practice. 

Districts committed to the achievement of high standards by all students will 
need to invest in building the knowledge and skills of their leaders, and cannot 
expect that the occasional workshop or professional conference will be sufficient. 
Administrators and teacher leaders must have regular opportunities to work 
collaboratively with others to strengthen their instructional leadership skills. 

Most likely, as leaders work with others to foster improved instruction, they 
will uncover missing elements or the need for revision of the district-level system 
of policies and practices that support high-quality, standards-based instruction. 
For example, in several of the districts with which WAC works, exercises making 
use of the classroom vignettes in this book have led to dissatisfaction with the 
district s standards for teacher performance. Leaders in these districts concluded 
that the adopted standards for teacher performance do not adequately emphasize 
assessment skills or the teachers responsibility for instructional planning in 
relation to shared performance standards. 

Use of the planning-and-reflection conference frameworks are likely to 
generate awareness of: 

• an absence of shared performance standards for students and the lack of 
opportunity for teachers to negotiate shared understanding of what should 
be considered ‘good enough” at a given grade level; 

• a lack of resources for conducting high-quality classroom assessments of 
district or state standards; and 

• a mismatch between how teachers and administrators currently use their 
time and how it needs to be spent to effectively plan, implement, and 
support high-quality instruction. 

The potential of these discoveries argues foTy not against, the use of the 
professional development tools included in this book. Used well, they will 
function as a catalyst for taking up these issues. In the districts with which WAC 
works, the discussions prompted by these tools have sometimes led to the 
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development of common grade-level classroom assessments and performance 
standards; revisions in the procedures used to evaluate teachers and support 
teacher learning; or the development of standards for administrators. 

Perhaps most importantly, in coming to better understand the skills required 
for effective standards-based instruction, leaders in WAC partner districts are 
rethinking what it means to commit to the achievement of high standards by all 
students, and what it means to be an instructional leader. They are beginning to 
take up the challenge of providing for the ongoing, job-embedded professional 
development that both administrators and teachers need if all students are to 
achieve to high standards. They are learning to focus that professional develop- 
ment on the critical issues of what students are learning, how it is evaluated, and 
what effective instruction entails. Moreover, they are breaking down the walls 
between classrooms that have kept teachers isolated and unable to learn from 
and with each other in ways that can result in improved student performance. 
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Instructional Skills 



Each of the professional development tools referenced in previous chapters is 
included here in its entirety. Readers are invited to copy and use these tools as we 
have formatted them or to request online versions that they can customize for 
use in their own district or school. Requests for online versions should be 
directed to the Western Assessment Collaborative at WestEd (email: Leader 
form@WestEd.org). Brief descriptions of each tool with suggestions for use are 
presented below: 

□ Teacher’s Instructional Lesson/Unit Planning Guide — designed for use 
by individual or groups of teachers in planning lessons or units of 
instruction. The left-hand column takes the teacher through critical 
planning steps. There is space for notes in the right-hand column. The 
guide could be modified for use as a lesson/unit planning form that would 
be prepared by a teacher and submitted to a coach or supervisor for review. 

□ Lesson/Unit Planning Conference Interview Protocol — designed for use 
by an administrator or teacher leader in planning and conducting a lesson/ 
unit planning conference with a teacher. The protocol takes the teacher 
through critical steps in planning a short lesson or a unit of instruction that 
continues over several days. The right-hand column details the knowledge 
and skills that the interviewer might hope to see evident in the teachers 
response to each question. Teachers might be encouraged to use the 
“Teachers Instructional Lesson/Unit Planning Guide” before the 
conference. 

□ Framework for Guiding Lesson/Unit Reflections — designed for use by an 
instructional leader in conducting a conference with a teacher after 
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completion of a lesson or unit; or by groups of teachers involved in lesson 
study. The document provides a menu of questions from which the 
interviewer can select to guide the conversation. The right-hand column 
provides the interviewer with indicators of what to look for in the teacher s 
response. The indicators are intended to help the leader assess teacher skills 
and make recommendations for improvement. 

□ Ben Fryer: Teaching Third Graders to Write a Report of Information 

□ Meg Tipple: Teaching Seventh Graders to Use Percentages 

The vignettes in Chapter Two were annotated, with teacher skills identified 
in the right-hand column. Included in this Appendix are unannotated 
versions, designed to use with administrators and/or teachers in helping 
them identify some of the teacher skills essential to standards-based 
instructional practice and to help them “see” these skills in action. Activities 
designed to use the vignettes in this fashion are detailed below. 

A. Provide each member of the group with a copy of the vignette (the version 
in this section, with the right-hand column left blank) that relates most 
closely to the grade level or subject they teach or support. 

B. Have participants read the vignette once through without interruption. 

C. Pair participants and ask them to identify the skills that the teacher in the 
vignette is using to ensure that all students achieve the student performance 
standards addressed in the unit. Have them name the skill as specifically as 
possible and write it in the right-hand column near the point in the 
narrative where it occurs. 

D. Have two or more pairs meet to compare their responses. If your district 
has adopted a set of teaching standards on which your teacher evaluation 
system is based, you might ask the groups at this point to share their 
thoughts about the strengths and weaknesses of the teaching demonstrated 
in the vignette in relation to these specific standards. What evidence do 
they have that the teacher has the required knowledge and skills? What 
more might they want to know or find out in a conference with the teacher 
or from future lessons? 

E. A version of each vignette with the right-hand column already filled in is 
included in Chapter Two. This version can be used to help participants 
check their initial responses and to see things they might not have noticed. 

F. The version in Chapter Two can also be used to help participants better 
understand the indicators of effective standards-based instruction detailed 
on pages 18-19. This can be done by asking them to sort the responses in 
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the right-hand column under each of the questions below. In what ways 
does the teacher in this vignette: 

• Show that he or she understands the school s expectations for student 
performance? 

• Communicate standards for student performance to parents and 
students and help students assess their own progress in relation to 
these? 

• Show that he or she knows how to align instruction to standards? 

• Show that he or she collects accurate data on student performance? 

• Uses data to guide instruction? 

G. As an extension of the activities described above, participants can be asked 
to suggest ways that the lessons in the vignette could be strengthened. 
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Lesson/Unit Planning Conference Interview Protocol 
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INSTRUCTIONAL VIGNETTE: BEN FRYER 



3eacliincj 3liirJ Qraders to W/ea CR^ej^ori oj ^njormailon 



Ben Fryer teaches third grade. His class of 22 students 
includes 10 native English speakers and 12 whose home 
language is Spanish. Of those 12 students, 5 are considered 
fluent in English while the others range from moderately to 
nearly fluent. All students do their writing in English. 

Students are assigned seats so that each working group 
includes some English-only students and others that represent 
the range of fluency. 

Bens students have just returned from early morning recess 
and have gone directly to their seats. They know the routine 
well; its Writing Time. Today, Ben has asked for the 
class’s attention. 

Today, we are going to begin a new unit in writing. For the 
last two weeks, during our reading time we have been 
learning to recognize fiction and nonfiction. As he speaks, 
Ben points to the words he has written on the board — 
fiction and nonfiction and, in Spanish, and no ficcidn. 

He mentions how much the Spanish words sound and look 
like the English words. 

We learned that not all writing tells a story. Sometimes 
authors write to share information. We learned that in 
fiction, the author tells a story about a set of characters. 

In nonfiction, the author writes about a subject so that the 
reader can learn the facts about that topic. We learned that 
Charlotte s Web is fiction. It tells a story about a pig named 
Wilber, We also looked at A\l About Pigs. It is nonfiction. 

It is about pigs, too. But instead of telling a story about one 
particular pig, it fives information about many kinds of pigs: 
where they live, what they eat, how they are alike and 
different from each other. 

Sometimes the title of a story or book fives us a clue about 
whether it is fiction or nonfiction. Look at the question I have 
written on the board and tell me which answer is correct: 
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Which of the following books is likely to be an example of 
nonfiction? 

A. Black Beauty 

B. My Friend, Flicka 

C. The Facts About Horses 

As Ben reads the question aloud, he holds up the cover for 
each of the books. The cover illustrations provide his English 
learners with additional clues about the nature of each book. 

Today we are going to begin to learn about writing our own 
nonfiction. One kind of nonfiction is ^a report. ” Ben writes 
the word “report” next to the word “nonfiction,” first in 
English and then in Spanish, as he says the words aloud. 

To write a report, the author collects lots of information about 
a subject and writes it so that others can learn about that 
subject by reading his report. Writing a report is a good way 
to tell others what you know or have learned about something. 
When we are finished, each of you will be able to write a 
report about an animal you are interested in. (An example of 
Ben Fryer s Unit Plan is included at the end of this vignette.) 

To get started, I brought us some examples of animal reports 
done by other students. We are going to look at them and 
think about how they can help us learn about good reports or 
nonfiction writing. Let^s read Paper A together. As we read it, 
think about how the paper helps you learn about dolphins. 

(A copy of the two exemplars Ben will use are included at the 
end of this vignette.) 

Ben reads the paper aloud while projecting it on the overhead 
and asks students to follow along on the copies he has handed 
out to them. On the handout, under key nouns and verbs in 
the report, he has written each word in Spanish. Td like each 
of you to think of at least one way that the author of Paper A 
helps us learn about dolphins. After pausing, Ben asks Jeff to 
share the one thing he thought about. 

''The author tells what dolphins eat. ” 
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Ben writes, “tells what the dolphin eats” on a wall chart titled, 
“What makes a good animal report?” 

Ben then gives students two minutes to underline two other 
facts in the report they have read and to share those with a 
partner. This work in pairs allows time for his English 
learners to practice what Jeff has modeled. Ben then calls on 
students who want to add to the chart. When possible, as 
Ben writes on the chart, he draws an icon over a key verb or 
noun to illustrate its meaning for those students less familiar 
with English vocabulary. 

OK, so there are a couple of things we think make this paper a 
good report. Now let's look at Paper B, It is a report about 
horses. I will read this to you as you follow along. As you read 
the paper, think about what makes this a good report. 

After reviewing the second paper, the children offer the 
following additional criteria: 

• The sentences are facts. 

• The author shows that he knows a lot about the 
animal. 

• The author uses good words to help the reader 
understand. 

• The ideas in the report are not all mixed up. 

• The writing is neat and the paragraphs are indented. 

• Most of the words are spelled correctly. 

As these criteria are offered, Ben stops to show the students 
specific examples of each characteristic in the sample papers. 
Sometimes he contrasts the characteristic with a specific 
example from the weaker paper. 

When Caleb says that the ^Hdeas in the report are not all 
mixed up,'^ Ben stops to show the class what Caleb means. 
Look at Paper B, Can you see that the author tells three 
things about what horses eat and puts those three ideas 
together in the same paragraph? As he points out these three 
sentences, he draws the icon for eating next to each to show 
they are about the same thing. He has another whole para- 
graph about where horses live. As he says this, Ben points to 
this paragraph on the overhead and reads the sentences 
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aloud. Now, let's look again at Paper A, This author also telb 
more than one fact about his animal, but notice that he says 
one thing about where dolphins live. Then he tells something 
about what dolphins eat. Then he has another sentence about 
how they can get sick. His ideas are all mixed up instead of 
being grouped into paragraphs. 

When the students have exhausted their list of quality 
criteria, Ben points to one or two of his own. I also liked the 
fact that the author who wrote Paper B wrote a topic 
sentence to tell what the paragraph was about. Look at the 
third paragraph. The first sentence tells us that this will be 
about what horses eat. 

When we are finished with the unit on writing nonfiction 
reports, you are going to be able to write your own report 
that does all of these things. I will leave this chart on the wall 
so that when you write your own report, you can check to see 
that it does all these things. 

Today, we are going to take the first step in preparing to 
write our report. Reports can be about anything an author 
wants to write about, but the report we are going to write for 
practice in this unit is a report about an animal. So, today, 
we want to spend some time thinking about what animal we 
will write about. 

Ben has the students work in trios at their table groups to 
come up with a list of animals about which they may want 
to write reports. Students are encouraged to offer their ideas 
in either Spanish or English. 

After five minutes, Ben brings the students together and each 
group shares its ideas. As they do, he writes the name of the 
animal, first in English and then in Spanish under the letter 
the word begins with. The list of animals is duplicated for 
each student and the children are assigned to take the list 
home and talk with their parents about what animal they 
might want to write about. Ben sends the note below home 
in both Spanish, and English, describing the assignment to 
the parents or guardians. He also leaves the same message in 
both languages on his homework voicemail. 
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Dear Parents and Guardians, 



Today, we started a unit on writing reports. When we 
finish the unit, every student will be able to write a 
report about an animal showing that he or she: 

• knows the difference between reports and stories; 

• can organize his or her writing into paragraphs; 

• can help the reader understand interesting facts about 
the topic; and 

• can use correct punctuation and spelling so the reader 
can understand what is written. 

We will also get to practice finding information or facts 
by talking with others and by using books, magazines, 
and the Internet. 

Tonight, I would like you to help your child choose an 
animal to write about. IVe attached the list of animals 
we thought of today in class. Help your child choose an 
animal that he or she is interested in, knows about, or 
wants to know more about. You might also want to 
guide your child to write about an animal you know 
something about so you can help him or her. Please 
have your child write the name of the animal he or she 
will be writing about on the line below. 

Thank you for helping your child, 

Mr. Fryer 



The second day.... 

Ben begins the writing period by asking the class to brain- 
storm in small groups what they might like to find out in a 
report about an animal. He reminds the class that reports 
should help the reader answer questions he or she might have 
about the topic. After allowing five minutes for the students 
to generate their own ideas, he calls on various students and 
records their thoughts on a wall chart that will hang in the 
classroom for the duration of the unit. The chart includes 
questions such as: 
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• What does the animal eat? 

• Where does it live? 

When Carlos offers, “I want to know about los colores y 
size,” Ben says, Carlos wants to know what the animal looks 
likcy and writes, “What color is it?” and 'How big is it?” on 
the chart. 

Ben then introduces a book on kangaroos and says that this 
book is a report about kangaroos. He shows everyone the 
pages that address the various questions they have just asked, 
with pictures of the kangaroo showing its size and color, 
what it eats, and where it lives. Having introduced the book 
with this brief picture walk so that his English learners know 
what to expect, he then asks the students to listen as he reads 
aloud so they can identify any other questions about 
kangaroos the book might help them answer. After hearing 
the book aloud, students add the following questions to the 
list of topics to address in their reports: 

• How does the animal move? 

• What does it look like when it is born? 

• Do people use this animal for a pet or for work? 

Ben then asks his students what other kinds of information 
they might want to know about kangaroos. All questions are 
added to the wall chart. 

After each student has selected a topic for his or her animal 
report, Ben provides lessons on finding information. He 
invites the students to collect facts by interviewing their 
parents or other adults. He also introduces various text 
sources, such as encyclopedias, nonfiction text, and 
magazines at all reading levels, as well as introducing his 
students to the Internet. Students are told to use these 
various sources to find facts for their reports. They are 
reminded to look for information that will help them answer 
the kinds of questions listed on the wall chart. With each of 
these sources, Ben demonstrates how to use titles, tables of 
contents, chapter headings, and indexes to locate informa- 
tional text. 
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Ben knows that mastering use of these structural features of 
text is a third-grade standard. He also understands that, 
because students will be doing their research both in class 
and outside of class, the report-writing activity will not 
provide adequate opportunity for him to assess whether all 
students have mastered this standard. However, he recognizes 
that the activity offers students an important opportunity to 
practice using these materials. He makes note that he will 
need to develop specific assessments of this third-grade 
standard at another time. 

Ben explains that each time students find out a fact about 
their animal, they are to write it on a sentence strip. Ben 
models this by drawing from the earlier read-aloud session to 
make two sentence strips that tell facts about kangaroos. As 
he writes the model sentences, he reminds students about 
past lessons on sentence writing. 

Remember that we said a sentence needs to be a complete 
thought. So when we write a fact about the kangaroo, we 
dont write ^ moves fast. ** Instead, we want to write, 
''Kangaroos move very fast. '' 

Ben uses sentence strips so that when his students are ready 
to organize their writing into paragraphs later in the unit, 
they will understand that writers often “move ideas around” 
to make their writing more comprehensible. Students will be 
asked to physically group the sentences to form paragraphs. 

Students are told that they will be collecting facts for the next 
four or five days. Ben suggests that students set a goal of 
finding two facts a day, from any source they can. He makes 
sure the classroom contains many resources, in both Spanish 
and English, about different animals. He lets students know 
that he will be available before and after school to help them 
use the classroom resources. 

Ben expects that most of his students will draw on materials 
in the classroom library or interview a parent to get informa- 
tion for their reports. But he suspects that some students may 
be ready to explore a variety of other sources. Although he 
does not plan to hold all students accountable for using 
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multiple sources at this time, he makes note of those stud- 
ents already able to do it. In preparation for learning to 
build a bibliography, he has those students write the type of 
source used on the back of their sentence strip. 

The next several days.... 

Throughout the week, Ben sets up a number of opportuni- 
ties for students to share some of what they are finding out. 
For example, when dismissing students to lunch he asks for 
volunteers to tell one fact about “what your animal eats’" or 
“where your animal lives.” Students are dismissed when they 
offer an example. When taking roll, he asks students to hold 
up the sentence strips they made the day before. It is a quick 
and easy way to see which students are having difficulty 
finding and recording facts. 

Writing time on each of the following days is used to teach a 
mini lesson on one of the characteristics required in the final 
report. Ben plans and conducts lessons on: 

• organizing sentences dealing with the same topic into 
paragraphs, writing a topic sentence, and indenting the 
first line; and 

• using descriptive language or the strategy of “showing, 
not telling” to help the reader better understand. 

Each of Bens mini lessons starts with a reminder of the 
quality criteria and a look at the original exemplars for a 
reminder of what that skill or characteristic looks like when 
done correctly and/or how the weaker example might be 
made better. Students are then given several practice exercises 
to work on alone or in small groups. Ben models completing 
one or more of the practice exercises before asking students 
to work. As they complete the exercises, Ben circulates 
around the room to clarify instructions, coach individual 
students, and look at the work they are producing to ensure 
that each student is being successful. 

As homework, students are given a few practice exercises 
similar to those done in class. To prepare students for how 
these same skills might be addressed on large-scale assess- 
ments, Ben also gives them some multiple-choice problems 
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addressing the skills. (Classroom practice exercises and 
homework for the two mini lessons are included at the end 
of this vignette.) 

Ben uses his observations of student work — both classwork 
and homework — to decide whether students are ready to use 
a new skill on their own in their reports and, if not, to diag- 
nose what they do not understand. When necessary, he pulls 
students having similar difficulties into a small ad hoc group 
to clear up misconceptions and/or reteach the new skill. 

While watching students complete exercises on organizing 
sentences into paragraphs, Ben notes that although most of 
his English learners and even some students who are fluent in 
English understand the concept of organizing around a single 
topic, they do not include transition phrases between sen- 
tences or between paragraphs. He makes a note to pull these 
students aside for a special lesson on transition phrases. 



The classroom assessment.... 

Ben has completed his unit and feels his students are ready to 
try their hand at writing their animal reports. He gives the 
class a prompt (see below), reads it over with them, answers 
questions, and then tells them they will have two class 
periods to write their first draft. 



Assignment 

Write a report on the animal you have been learning 
about. Your report should have at least three para- 
graphs. You do not need to use all the facts that you 
found. Pick the ones you think are most interesting to 
share. Your grade will depend on how well you: 

• provide information about your animal and organize it 
into paragraphs; 

• help your reader understand information about your 
animal by showing, not just telling; and 

• help your reader understand what you have to say by 
using correct spelling, punctuation, and indentation of 
paragraphs. 
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The students are told that they should work by themselves as 
much as possible, but that they can ask for help from a 
friend or from the teacher if necessary. They are free to use 
any resources in the room for assistance, including the 
dictionary or their initial research materials. Ben plans to 
note the type of assistance requested by students. In each 
case, he will ask himself whether the request indicates a lack 
of understanding or confidence, or whether it simply 
indicates interest in gathering ideas from others. 

At the close of the second day, Ben collects the papers from 
the entire class. 
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Teaching Exemplars 
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Unit Plan — Report of Information 



I 



Standards to be Practiced 

• Distinguish common forms 
of literature (e.g., fiction, 
nonfiction) 

• Use titles, tables of 
contents, chapter headings, 
glossaries, and indexes to 
locate information in text 

• Demonstrate comprehension 
by answering questions from 
text 



Prerequisite Learning 




Assessment 


Experiences 




Students will independently 


• Distinguish fiction and 


A 


write a multi-paragraph report 


nonfiction 


7 


on animals using information 


• Read several examples 


/ 


gathered from various text and 


of nonfiction/reports 


/ 


other resources 


1 


/ 


1 


Standards to be Assessed 




Criteria for Success 


• Create a single paragraph 

• Develop a topic sentence 




• Gather facts from at least 


• Include simple facts and 




one source 


supporting details 
• Write descriptions that use 




• Organize writing in 


concrete sensory details to 




paragraphs/topic sentences 


present and support 
unified impressions of 




• Use sensory details 


people, places, or things 
• Indent paragraphs, use 




to describe 


appropriate punctuation 
and capitalization of simple 




• Use appropriate conventions 


sentences 










i- 






Requisite Opportunities 
to Learn 

Lessons and Practice: 

Identifying sources of information 
Using structural features of text, 
titles, subtitles, index, etc. 
Identifying relevant types of 
information about animals 
Concept of paragraph/ 

_Purpose for reader 

Identifying topic sentences 
Grouping sentences on same 
topic 

Ordering sentences and 
paragraphs 

Composing topic sentences to 
indicate main idea and transitions 
_for reader 

Identifying descriptive words 
Writing "showing" not "telling" 
sentences 



• Norms for indentation 
Punctuation/capitalization of 
simple sentences 
Sentence construction 
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Classroom Practice Exercise and Homework 
— Organizing Sentences Into Paragraphs — 
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Classroom Practice Exercise and Homework 
— Showing, Not Telling — 
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INSTRUCTIONAL VIGNETTE: MEG TIPPLE 




(Seoenth QraJers io Qjse ^Jercenta< 



cjes 



As the students in Meg Tipple s seventh-grade math class 
enter the classroom, they note the “sponge” assignment 
written on the board, get out their math notebooks, and 
begin writing to the prompt: “Write down everything you 
can say about 30%. ” After quickly taking roll, Meg circulates 
around the room, noting the terminology students use in 
their quick-writes, and then she calls for students attention. 



As part of our focus this quarter on being informed consum- 
ers, you have compared rates and unit prices to investigate 
advertising claims, and you have used ratios and proportions 
to plan a main course and an appetizer for a large dinner 
celebration. Today, we are beginning a unit on percentages. 

(A copy of Meg s unit plan is included at the end of this 
vignette. The vignette covers section 3 of the unit plan.) Meg 
moves to a chart on the wall labeled, “What math is involved 
in being an educated consumer?” and adds the word “per- 
cents” to the chart. 



At the end of this part of the unit, you will show what you 
have learned by planning an athletic banquet within a set 
budget. You will have to make decisions about planning a 
menu, selecting entertainment, and purchasing awards, 
decorations, and gifts for the coaches. During the unit, you 
will have lots of opportunities to work together, but each of 
you will need to plan the awards banquet on your own. So it 
is important for you to take responsibility for your own 
learning by asking questions as we go along when there is 
something you dorit understand. 

She shows students a chart listing the criteria on which their 
athletic awards banquet project will be judged. You will need to: 

• correctly use fractional benchmarks to estimate 
percents; 

• use counting and rounding to estimate percents; 

• accurately analyze data represented in a circle graph; 

• correctly calculate savings in a percent-off sale; 

• make a plan that is within your budget; and 

• precisely construct a circle graph to represent 
percents. 
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Next, she begins a class discussion about percents asking: 

• What is a percent? 

• Where have you seen percents used in everyday situations? 

• How do percents relate to fractions? Decimals? 

• How many students would make up 100% of your math 
class? 50%? 25 %? 

\ 

Students share their ideas aloud in the large group and, 
though many of them struggle to make their ideas clear, Meg 
is confident that they are familiar with the basic concepts they 
need to proceed with the unit. 

She gives the students a worksheet and has students work in 
pairs to estimate which answer best completes each statement. 
After giving them time to work together on the seven 
worksheet problems, she has them answer questions A and B 
independently. 





Select one of the estimates on 
sentences: In our math class 


the right to fill in each of these 


1. 


of the 


-fewer than 10% 




students are left-handed. 


-fewer than 50% 


2. 


of the 


-more than 50% 




students have brown hair. 


-at least 90% 


3. 


of the 


-about 25% 




students like pizza. 


-about 50% 


4. 


of the 


-about 75% 




students are wearing 
sneakers today. 


-100% 


5. 


of the 


A. How did you decide which 
percentage to use with each 




students are 12 years old. 


6. 


of the 


statement? 




students have summer 




birthdays. 


B. How could you check your 


7. 


of the 






students like football. 


estimates? 



While students work in pairs, Meg circulates, asking students 
questions about their estimates and the strategies they used 
to come up with those estimates. During this time, she makes 
notes on a class list about students’ understanding of 
the meaning of percents, their familiarity with estimating 
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percents, and their understanding of the relationship among 
decimals, fractions, and percents. 

Meg notices that as students try to select the percent that 
makes each statement true, some students make comments 
like ''not very many so lets pick 10%,” or “most students so 
what s the largest percent,” or “about half and half” as they 
estimate the number of students and match it to a percentage 
statement. Others guess with no apparent strategy. 

As a result of these observations, Meg decides to spend a few 
minutes reviewing with the class the relationship of fractional 
parts to percents and helping them see how to use familiar 
benchmarks like 25%, 50%, and 75% to make estimates. 

She tells students that estimating a percent is much the same 
as estimating a fractional part of something. She holds up 
fraction circles representing 1/5, 1/3, 3/8, etc. and asks 
students to name the fraction and then determine whether 
the fraction represents a percent nearer to 25%, 50%, 75%, 
or 100% of the whole. As students offer correct responses, 
she asks them to explain how they made their estimate and 
then repeats their explanation in her own words to provide 
the class with models of good problem solving. In each case, 
she points out how the students used the familiar bench- 
marks of 25%, 50%, or 75% to make their estimate. 

Next, Meg gives each student a few pieces of graph paper. 

She asks them to outline a 10 x 10 box and shows them how 
to demonstrate 1/4 = 25 squares or 25% of the 100 squares. 
She then points to the homework assignment on the board 
and tells students to copy it into their notebooks. 



Homework: 

On the graph paper you have been given, fill in the percent- 
ages and illustrate the following fraction and percent 

equivalents: 1/2 = 50%, 3/4 = %, 1 whole = %, and 

2/5 = %. 

Estimate the percentage that would be equivalent to: 

7/8, 2/3, and 1/6 and write an explanation of how you 
made your estimate for each. 
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The second day.... 

Students enter the classroom and begin writing a response to 
the question written on the board: A store advertised, 

“Best Sale Ever! 10% discount on all items!” Is this a good 
sale? Why or why not? While students are writing, Meg 
looks through the homework that students placed in the 
basket by the door, quickly eyeballing them to check on the 
work of a few students who seemed to have had difficulty in 
yesterdays class. 

Meg has students quickly share their answers to the writing 
prompt with a partner. She then randomly picks two names 
from the class name container (names written on Popsicle 
sticks) and asks those two students to share their discussion 
aloud with the class. She asks the rest of the class to agree, 
disagree, or add to the comments shared. 

Meg begins todays lesson by telling the class that later in the 
period they will be given some information about a football 
team and what percent of its $20,000 budget it has spent on 
certain items. From that information, students will be asked 
to estimate approximately how much money the team spent 
on each item. She reminds them that in this case they will 
not be calculating to get an exact figure, but instead, estimat- 
ing in their heads. 

Today we will continue our work with fractional benchmarks 
— familiar fractions like H2 or 50% and 1/4 or 25% — to 
estimate percentages that are close to those benchmarks. As 
she says this, she points to the chart listing the criteria that 
will be used to judge the final project. This is one of the skills 
you will need to know in order to plan your banquet. 

As we do thisy you can think about fractional parts and use 
25%y 50%y and 75% as benchmarks for checking whether 
your estimate is reasonable. In your homeworky you demon- 
strated percents using a box divided into 100 squares. Each 
square represented 1/100 or 1% of the whole. Look at the 
number line on the board. Let's estimate 23% of 400, 
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Meg demonstrates thinking aloud. In this case, 400 is the whole. 
Which benchmark percent is 23% closest to? (25%) We can use 
that benchmark, 25% or 1/4, to mentally figure out the amount. 
What is 1/4 or 25% of 400? One quarter of 400 is 100, so 23% 
of 400 is a little less than 100. When we estimate, we dont need 
to say exactly how much less. 

After demonstrating how she solved this problem for the 
whole class, Meg passes out a worksheet that includes the 
following problems: What is 25% of 200? What is 55% of 
400? What is 76% of 400? What is 75% of 200? She encour- 
ages the students to work in pairs to figure out the answers. 
After giving them time to work, she calls on pairs to share 
their responses with the whole class. 

As answers are shared, a few students seem to be confused or 
to forget the size of the “whole.” For instance. Bill says that 
25% of 200 is 25. Meg responds that 25 would be correct if 
the number or the whole set was 100 as it was when they 
found 25% of the 100-square graph paper box, but that now 
the whole set was 200. She prompted with the following 
questions: How many in the whole? (200) Twenty-five percent 
is closest to what fraction? (1/4) What is 1/4 of 200? (50) 
What is 25% of 200? (50) She asks if anyone else thought 
about this a different way, and one student says she figured 
that if 25% of 100 is 25, then 2 times 100 is 200, and so 
2 times 25 would make 50. Meg has students do a few more 
examples until confusions like Bills seem to be cleared up. 

Next, Meg distributes Worksheet A (included at the end of 
this vignette), and students independently begin work on it. 
Meg works with two students who seem to have trouble 
getting started, prompting them with questions to get them 
going (e.g., what benchmark percent is that closest to: 25%, 
50%...?). After students complete the worksheet, Meg has 
them process what they have learned by asking them to share 
ideas about these questions: 

• What methods did you use to estimate the percentage 
increase in dollar amounts? 

• How did you decide if your estimates are reasonable? 
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At the end of the class period, Meg collects the worksheet 
and students copy the homework assignment. 



Homework: 



There is a picture of an American Flag on page 1 14 in your 
math book. Estimate the percentage of the flag that is made 
of stripes and the percentage that has stars in the blue area. 
Plan a way to verify your estimates. Be prepared to discuss 
your answers at the beginning of the period tomorrow. 



The third day.... 

Pairs share homework solutions and strategies with each 
other. 



Quick' Write: How would you estimate 3% of 445? 

After students share ideas, Meg begins: Sometimes^ like in 
the problem we just worked on, the percentage we are trying 
to estimate is not very close to any of the benchmarks we 
worked on yesterday. To estimate these, you will want to use 
counting and rounding As she says this, she again points to 
the chart of criteria for the final project. Meg presents a mini 
lesson on counting and rounding, and then reviews this 
strategy by sharing aloud a strategy for solving the problem 
she gave in the quick-write. As she shares her thinking aloud, 
she writes these key phrases on the board: 

• 3% means $3 for every $ 1 00 

• And, therefore, $1.50 for every $50 

• To find 3% of $445, count the number of $100s that 
you need: 4 

• Then you have $45 left over, which can be rounded to 
$50 

• So 3% of $445 is about 4($3) + $1.50, which equals 
$13.50 

Meg asks students to estimate and discuss their strategies for 
figuring 6% of 625 and then 8% of 650. She has them share 
their thinking aloud, and, as they do, she writes out the steps 
on the board so students have a model of how to record their 
mental math. 
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Next, she distributes Worksheet B (included at the end of 
this vignette), and students independently complete the 
activity. As they do that, Meg circulates, prompting students, 
asking questions to push their thinking, asking them to 
describe the strategy they used, clearing up misunderstand- 
ings, and looking at the work they are producing to make 
sure that each student is being successful. As she circulates, 
she makes notes for use in planning the next days lesson. 

Students who have finished their worksheet copy the home- 
work assignment into their notebooks and begin their 
homework. 

When the rest of the class is finished with the worksheet, 
Meg has the students share their estimates for expenses, the 
amount the district will pay, and the amount for which funds 
must be raised. As students share, Meg asks for alternative 
responses and then helps students understand why there are 
discrepancies by asking them to describe the mental math 
strategies they used for estimating. 

Minutes before the dismissal bell rings, Meg says. The 
homework you have tonight will give you a chance to practice 
the skill of counting and rounding on your own, Dont forget 
to get the assignment down! (The homework is included at 
the end of this vignette. ) 

Over the next several days.... 

Meg teaches lessons on the skills students will need to 
complete their final project, including (see Megs unit plan at 
the end of this vignette): 

• converting among fractions, decimals, and percents; 

• interpreting data in a circle graph; 

• constructing a circle graph; 

• finding discounts and resulting sale prices; 

• using calculators to find sale prices; 

• calculating savings in a percent-off sale; 

• determining savings with discount coupons; and 

• planning a budget. 
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Each day Meg begins with a reminder of how the lesson and 
follow-up work will help students plan the athletic banquet 
within a set budget, referring to the criteria chart she shared 
on the first day of the unit. Whenever possible, she points out 
models of the quality work she will be looking for. 

After each lesson, students are given practice exercises to work 
on alone or in small groups. Before asking students to start 
work, Meg models similar problems by showing examples or 
thinking aloud as she works through an exercise. As students 
work, Meg circulates around the room to clarify instructions, 
coach individual students, clear up misunderstandings, and 
look at the work they are producing to make sure that each 
student is being successful. When needed, she stops to reteach 
a concept or makes notes for use in planning the next days 
lesson. As necessary, she pulls together small groups of 
students having similar difficulties to clear up misconceptions. 

Unit review and self-assessment.... 

Meg has completed the unit and believes that her students 
are just about ready for the assessment. She summarizes the 
major areas of study over the past two to three weeks and 
tells students that they are now going to get ready to plan the 
athletic banquet. 

When you plan your athletic banquet tomorrow, you are 
going to be given $2,500 to spend. You will know the num- 
her of students and coaches who will attend and the costs for 
food, entertainment, trophies, and decorations. You are going 
to have to choose from among lots of different foods, types of 
awards, decorations, entertainment, and gifts and stay 
within your budget. When you have decided what you will 
buy and how much you will spend on each, then you will 
make a circle graph to illustrate how your money was spent 
As Meg explains the final project, she shows the prompt on 
an overhead and explains that students will each get a copy 
at the start of class the next day. (See Final Unit Assessment 
at the end of the vignette.) 



* Based on the curriculum unit. Buyer Beware, Math Scape Seeing 
and Thinking Mathematically, Glencoe/McGraw Hill, 1998. 
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She points out the criteria chart for a high-level response to 
this assignment and, again, reviews the criteria. For each 
criterion, she offers an example or shows a model from a 
previous lesson (e.g., a good budget plan, circle graph). 

As she shares the model, she reminds the students of the 
specific characteristics that she will be looking for in their 
work. For example, she explains: When you write up your 
budget plan, you will need to be sure that you purchase 
everything required for the banquet and that your purchases 
add up to a figure close to, but not a penny over, your allotted 
budget. 

So, now before you get the assignment for your final project, 

I want to give you some time to think about whether you are 
ready, and if not, what other help you may need, I want you 
to look back over your portfolio of work from this unit and 
think about the skills and criteria I have just reviewed. Can 
you do all these? If not, this is your chance to get yourself 
ready for the final project. 

You guys know the procedure for convening a study group, 
how to sign up for a conference with me if you need my help 
with something and what is expected if you plan to work on 
your own. 



She gives students a few minutes to review their portfolio 
and then does a rapid roll call, asking each student to report 
out how he will be using this unit review period. 



The final project begins.... 

Meg starts the class by reviewing for the last time the criteria 
on which the students’ work will be judged, and then gives 
students the assignment, saying. This project puts together 
all of the skills we have been working on for the last two 
weeks. 
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You will have two class periods to finish this task. When you 
are finished, I want you to take some time before you turn 
in your work to complete the self assessment sheet and 
auach it to your project. It will ask you to comment 
on how you think you did in relation to each of the criteria 
I just went over. Before you go home tonight, I will collect 
your work in progress, Vll return it to you tomorrow, so that 
you can continue your work. 



When you get your papers back, I will return them with the 
''Teacher Comments"" page attached, (The teacher comments 
are included at the end of this vignette.) It will explain how 
you did on each of these criteria. Then, you will have a 
decision to make about whether you want to revise your 
project for additional credit. 



Your work this last couple of weeks has shown me you are 
ready for this project, I know youll do great work! 
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Final Unit Assessment 

The Informed Consumer: Percentages Unit* 



Planning an Athletic Banquet on a Budget 

You have been given $2,500 to plan the athletic banquet. The money was donated for the banquet and that’s all it 
can be used for, so you need to spend close to $2,500. You can’t spend more than this. 



Athletic Banquet Attendance 



Sport 


Students 


Coaches 


Field Hockey 


20 


2 


Football 


50 


3 


Soccer 


30 


2 


Tennis 


16 


2 


Basketball 


20 


2 


Volleyball 


12 


1 


Cross-country 


12 


1 


Swimming 


8 


1 


Lacrosse 


18 


2 



1 . Use the Athletic Banquet Price List to help you plan your choices for food, entertainment, awards, decora- 
tions, and gifts for the coaches. 

2. When you have figured out how much you will spend for each category, write your plan for what you will 
be doing for each of the following: food, entertainment, awards, decorations, and gifts for the coaches. 

3. Make a chart to record your total expenses in each category. 

4. Write down the total amount you will spend on the banquet. Tell how much money, if any, you will have 
left over from the $2,500 you were given to spend. 

Display Your Budget Data in a Circle Graph 

You need to present the information in your banquet plan to the athletic advisory committee. Make a circle graph 

for the presentation. 

• Use the circle on the handout. How To Construct a Circle Graph. 

• Use percentages to label each sector of your circle graph. 

• Make sure your sectors are clearly labeled and that the graph has a title. 



Athletic Banquet Price List 



Entertalnmeiit 

The Rocksters $200 per hour 

25% surcharge over 2 hours 
Sammy the DJ $100 per hour 

50% surcharge per hour for music 
of your choice 




Party Decorations 
Outlet 

Streamers $1.99 per package 

Balloons $Z99 per package 

Confetti $3.49 per package 

15% off on orders over 10 packages 


Alan*s Awards Shop 

TropNes $5.95 

25% discount on all orders 
over 50 

Plaques $4.95 

1/3 off on all orders over 10 




no Coaches* Athletic 
Cift Shop 

Award Plaques $19.95 each 

10% off on orders over $100 

Desk Plates $24.95 each 

25% off on orders over 10 



Olordanno*s by the Bay 


Catorino Honu 




Broiled tenderloin 


$575 


Hot turkey sandwich 


$5.25 


Spaghetti with meatballs 


$5.10 


Fried ^tail shrimp 


$6.25 


Baked vegetable lasagna 


$5.50 


Enchiladas nortenas 


$6.50 


Guadalajara burrito 


$5.40 


Vegetable burrito 


$6.10 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Based on the curriculum unit, Buyer Beware, Math Scape Seeing and Thinking Mathematically, Glencoe/McGraw Hill, 1998. 
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Sample Worksheets/Teacher Comments* 
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